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eat & Co. Ltd.,” from all Wine and Spirit 
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8, Gand 12 Kottle Cases. 


GUARANTEED. GENUINE. 
Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. itd., BELFAST or LONDON. 
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There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


0’S ‘FRUIT SALT 


THE OLD-TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


WE DELIVER this magnit- 
cent Brgfish Lever to afl 
approved orders for 

2/6 with order, and {4 
Weatished after ex /f 


Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
in ° 


Constipation, Errors 
Diet—Eating or Drink- 


Thirst, Giddi- 


Rheumatic 


Ladies 

Siiver Watches, lovely Jewellery, 
and an enormous variety of 
beantiful and inexpensive som 
for presents. Ask for Catalogue 


ing. 


ness 
Feverish 


Cold with 
HighTempera- 
ture and Quick 


Pulse and Feverish 


& G. KEEARSLEY'S ORIGINAL 
Widow Weich's 
' Female Pills. 


Prompt and_reliable, for ge. The 
cro KR WARDEDOEREIFICATE 01 
MERIT @ Tasmanian Bxhibitic 
1891. 100 Years’ Boss tion. Ord 
vpecialists for the Core i Female Con 
Sold in boxes, 1/Ljand 2/9, of all Chemists. ui | 
tree 1/2 and 2/10from 
CATHERINE KEARSLEY 
(Dept. P.W.), 42 Waterloo Road, Londen. <b 


FITNESS 


Inmen of all ages. Why not write for my free I 
end Ret fit by the standard, scientific method « i 
NERVOUS RXHAUSTION, LACK OF V1 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Hy 
eafe, simple. No stomach medicines, magnetinn 
electricity. Ko fatiguing cal exercises or :t 
ict rules,no change vf habits, loss of timeor oceupat: 
put an assured restoration for all men. Feewhat cu 

tientasay. 1 send the book and 1,000 testimon 
Free in plain envelope for 2 stamps postage. Men’ \ 
this paper. A. J. LEIGH, 92 and 93 Great Russel! 
London, W.C. ‘Established °5 years. 


FREE — ABSOLUTELY FRE: 
ats! lect. Gold | 
Bignet Ring Free to inti 
new catalogue. Send nu 
address, and P.O. for 10: 
engraving initial aud post 
Fwotnutial Te aed ne 
gram, Js. id.—-SIMs & MA\ 
(Dept. 57), 418 to 422 Strand, London. 


Conditions - generally. 
It 
the early stages of Diarrhea. 


proves beneficial in 


CAUTION, Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ other- 
wise you have the sincerest form of flattery. —I MIT ATION. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE, 


CONTAINING 


‘TO LADIES! 


1LR.S. COLDEN COMPOUND -TABLETS 


are of priceless value, They afford relief in every 
instance, trequently in afew hours. They cure femuie 
Weakness and Ivregularities,are s 
Far superior to Steel, Tanry, etc. 


THE 


fe, sure,and speedy. 
and all similur pre- 
Prices, 1s. 3d. anct (treble quantity) 2s. 9d., 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part therc 
7 Every Advertisement must be prepaid. , All commurications should be addressed 
Offered Below Wholesale Prices. the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Perrson’s Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London, W 
MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 


NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


Testimonial. 
Palmerstown, Straffan, Ire\:.nd. 
Met. lth, 1910 
Lady Maria Ponsonby received the-2l/ Baleof Blankets quite 
safe yesterdsy with many thanks, They are very good. 


Ebhyneal Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicozele,and zy 
Allied Trotbler, Treatise, with full particulors, in- avernin: 
sienttag Heodreds of seneinienials of complete cures, 
rent eealed, post free, two atamps.—P. J, ra, fits 

12 High Holborn London, W.c. aur ea 
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OLD TIFICIAL TEETH “RovantT: Men on how to preserve the Health, regain S'' 
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2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets. soft, warm, and comfortable, 
62in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, a most durable and 
useful blanket, sizo 50in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, soft, 
ahd comfortable, well finished and edged, size 5lin. by 70in, 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, soft, 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality, 
size 82in. by 54in., weight 
5lb. Very warm. 

2Cream Coloured 
Warm, Fine Quality 
Crib Blankets, soit 
as volvct, wash well, and 
beautiful finish, full size. 


The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of 
amount, 


12 WHITE BEOROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 


Illustrated Pargain Catalegues of Carpets, Hearthruge, Quilts, Table Linen, Bed- 
steads, Overmantels, Curtains, Bina! et: a Beaks? Free, if, when writing, yoo mention 
Diarsou'a Weelty U2 1932 


F, HODGSON & SONS:.., 


a'merhunis WOODSLEY ROAD; LEEDS. 


VARICOCBLE.—Every man suffering from 
Varicocele and its So0oms lity 
nervous weakness should 

desoribing its successful treatment and cure by the 
only rationa! and less method. No electricits. 
Bent sealed, post free, two stamps.—E. B. Norton, 
69 & @& Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ying debi and 
for illustrated circular 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICES.—A few 
eimpie conjuring tricks sre alweys useful in the after 
dinner interval. You can learr ® number of effec- 
tive tricks which need little or uo apparatus with 
Bly little trouble by stadying ‘ After-Dinner 
i. Biaend Pocket Tricks,”’ by C. Lang Neil. 

wa. 
London, 


Send 
F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 


|. — The Clarence Boarding Establish- 
ment, hastern Esplamade, Cliftonville. Untqve 
position, facing Oval. Excellent cuisine, select com- 
pany, moderate terms.— Apply Manageress. 


WEAK MBW, send for my two Books, FREE. 
—Mr. George, 215 High ftreet, C 


ateshead-on-Tyne. 


ASTROLOGY. — Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Kusiness Success, Matrimony. To years’ 
future added. Send birth-date, 1/- .0.— Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


5/- HOROSCOP®D, 1 -; two yoors futurity. Birth- 
date, stamp.—Virgox, 47 y 


‘ork Road, Handsworth, 
Birminghan. 


recipe 1/. order. 
71 Back Piceadilly, Manchester. 


ROSEBS.—Full instructions for the cultivation 
end care of Roses in order to erow them tothe best 
d Tow to 
2, post free, 
ietta Street, 


advantage may be found in * Roses, 
Then 


m,” by Violet Biddle, Pug 
.» Sowter, Publisher, 17 


London, 


structive, and interesting treatise on Ger: 
Weakness, and the Cause and Core of Nervous | 
down, and Loss of Power in Men —Sent sex 
receipt of 4 penny stamps, by Charlies Gordon, 
Gordonholine Dispensary, Bradford, Yorks. 


BOOTS.-— Save nearly 50°/0 buying factory 
AGENTS WANTED. rite for list, partic 
British Boot Co, (220) Portland Square, Bristo! 


BSLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
roduces highest speed = Il. 


fA year's study; 
uployan Association, Ram-: 5 


let free.—Sioan- 


FOOTBALL PREDICTIONS. 
Winning Vein,’ in its element. Victory ° 
Victory. Another client has every match eos 

laced in‘a fuur draw Cup Tie contest for £111! 

ok, he says, isa masterplicce of ingenuity. I: 
from W. Scott, 207 Shields Road, Glasgow. 


Rent 
Sufferers say 


A BROKEN DOWN SYSTEM. 
Specialists, Dociors, 
“ PHOSPHOROIDS.” A safe and sure ren 
gencral weakness and losa of nerve power, T 
with full particulars sent sealed, post fr v 
Herbel Coy, Dept. P, 37 St. Martin's C: 
Cross, London, W.C, 


and 


ASTROLOGY.-— Your future tmportan' « 
foretold. Partner descri B 


ANOTHER “PEARSON'S WEEK! 
PRIZB for a Client—£25to Mr. T. L.. 125 \ 

Strect, Birkenhead, who used my sot 
Immediately following this I had 4 : 
Football Forecast absolutely correct—evirs 
getting a Forecast with either 16, or 17, ov 1> 

Fight out of eighteen. Have you ever |: 
splendid results? No! Then wend to me t! 

you will never have a better chance. / 
John Bull, eta. 
pay 


Football monthly teru.+ 
26; and stamped a's! 
Kirkwood Road, 


CAN ARIES.— Extra good dayli¢h*: 
eorgsters, several genuine Harta Moun. 
pricer, )'- to £1 each; appro. wilingiy.. | 
Importer, Falinontin. 
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| NEW-LAID EGG SKINS! 


Docrors have been searching for many years 

for a good substitute for human skin. Skin grafting 
is the best method of curing bad burns, but it is 
not always easy to find someone willing to part 
with sufficient cuticle. 
Dr. Max Staller recently discovered a method of 
using the white lining or skin of egg shells in place 
of human ekin. This discovery will entirely alter 
he present-day methods of doctoring scalds and 
burns, and even some skin discases. 

The lining of new-laid eggs contains cells similar 
to the human skin. When this lining is placed 
on a burn these cells increase in number, and 
gradually spread over the whole wound. In a few 
weeks’ time the surface is completely covered with 
a new skin. 

The “ new-laid egg skin treatment” has passed 
the theory stage. Dr. Staller has cured several 
small burns by its method, and a few weeks ago a 
woman was brought to him suffering from severe 
burns on her back, neck, and arms. It was 
impossible to get the large amount of human skin 
required. ‘The white lining on the inside of a 
dozen egg-shells was carefully removed, cut into 
small pieces, and placed on the wounds. In a few 
weeks the patient had entirely recovered, there being 
practically no scars to mark where the burns had 
been. 


JUST LIKE A GIRL. 

A irre girl had been attending a new school. 

She was asked if she had mot another little girl 
who was a pupil in the same school. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, “she spoke to mo the 
first day I was there!” 

“ And what did she say ?” 

Why, she said, ‘ Does my petticoat show ?’” 


* Your husband says he Icads a dog's life,” said 
one woman. 

“Yes, it’s very similar,” answered the other. 
“He comes in with muddy feet. makes himself 
comfortable by the fire, and waits to be fel.” 

BREAKING THE SAD NEWS. 

Marron, who had been taught to report her 
misdeeds promptly, came to her mother one day, 
sobbing penitently. 

“ Mother—I—broke a tile in the fireplace.” 

“Well, that isn’t very hard to remedy, But how 
on earth did you do it, child ? 


“1 pounded it with father’s watch.” 
Watcu any flesh-eating animal when it is 
attacking its prey. Or watch two animals having a 
fight to the death. You will notice one remarkable 
fact, and that is that they strike for the lungs. 
+ Most people, of course, are well aware where their 
own lungs are, but they haven't the slightest idea 
about any other lungs. Animals instinctively 
know, however, the position of the lungs of almost 
every other animal. ; 
* When a tiger or a lion attacks a man it does its 
best to get just below the shoulder blades. If it 
strikes without warning, you will always find that 
its powerful paws have torn right through to the 
lungs. Mr. Terence Barclay, who was killed by his 
fame liona few weeks azo, for instance, had his 
lungs pierced by his pet's claws. 

A cat has just the same instinct. 
the lungs—the vital spot—just the same as its 
bigger brothers. Watch it stalk a sparrow and 
you will see how cleverly it manauvres so as to get 
behind the unfortunate bird and pounce on its 
back, where the lung: are. 


ANIMALS GO FOR YOUR LUNGS. 


It goes for 


° ‘ I ype leeases spre oT is 
Money, Watches, Briar Pipes, Stylo Pens, and Pencil-cases offercd in this 


“OTO INTERESTO- 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. aX 


TRY THE CONTEST 
BELOW NOW. 


Ong Peyyy. 


Esteren at 


I ‘| i ” 
GALY. 
See a) 6 
Sratiosces’ War, 


“WE DON’T 


— 


“Say, auntie, are second thoughts best 2” 
“So we are told, my dear.” 
“Then, why don’t people have them @rst ?” 


WANT TO FIGHT, BUT —” 


7 a . Yor rapid work the construction of the new naval 
‘ Lova i Ah, love!” cooed the scntimental | dockyard at Rosyth will want a lot of beating. At 
maiden, “TI feel as if I could live on nothing but | the presont rate of progress the new naval base will 


love.” 
“Do let me bo your caterer,” returned the 
ardent youth at her side.” 


be finished in 1914, two years before the contract 
time is up. 

When completed, the new dock will be the larzese 
and best in the world. Costing £10,000,000 it will 
contain six dry docks each capable of taking the 
Insgent Dreadnoug'it3 likely to bo built. There 
will be a special basin in which a whole ficct of 
battleships and cruisers can be anchored ! 

The first ge of this gigantic dockyard to ha 
opened will be a special basin for submarines and 
destroyers. This basin will be 600 fect long by 
470 feet wide. 

Work on this gigantic dock goes on steadily dav 
and night save for Sunday. Nearly a thousand 
huge clectric ligits are used during the night 
* shifts.” 

Rosyth, now little more than a small villace, 
will be a town of 60,600 inhabitants by the time 
the docks are completed. The Admiralty will then 
employ a permanent staff of 8,000 Luilding and 
repairing warships. 

The importance of the new base cannot be 
over-estimaied. when it is realised that it will be 
the headquarters ot operations in the event of a 
North Sea war, 


“ Ever been locked up ?”’ demanded counsel. 
“T have been,” admitted the witness. 
“Aha! And what had you been doing to get 
yourself locked up ?” 
“Thad been doing jury duty.” 
SOUND ADVICE, 
“Now, although you're convalescent,” 
Said the doctor with a smile, 
“You must st'll be very careful— 
Lead the simple life awhile. 


“ Eat plain and wholesome victuals ; 
Sell your motor, get a bike ; 
Don’t go to entertainments, 
Dinner pasties, and the like.” 


Said the patient : “ Well, the prospect 
Makes my heart with sadness fill, 
But I knew I'd have to do it — 
Ever since I read your bill!” 
“Qcite a remarkable thing happened at the 
banquet last night.” 
“ Did somebody tell a story that was new ? 
‘“*No; the stories were all old, but one of the 
speakers who said he had nothing to say sat down 
immediately aiter saying it.” 


— 


GranpbMA (impatiently): ‘‘ Dorothy. I do wish 
you would keep quiet for a little while.” 
” Dorothy: “TIl try, grandma, but please don’t 
scold me. Just remember that. it it wasn't for me, 
you wouldn’t be a grandma at all,”* 


“Tre death of her pet dog must have been a 
dreadful blow to Mrs. Musicale.” 

“It was, indeed.” 

* T suppose she has given up her piano-playiig 
entirely ?”” 

“No, she still plays—but only on the bhiuk 
keys.” 


— 1 
Hr was limping down the street with one arm in 
a sting and both eyes in mourning. 
“What's the matter?" queried a friend, 
“ Motor-car accident ?” 
* No,” replied the other sadly, 
who couldn't tuke a joke.” 


eC eee 


CAN YOU MAKE A TITLE’ 


Another Missing Title Contest Announced Below, 


Here is another Missing Title contest in which we invite you to suggest a title for an 
article. It is quite simple. You have only to read the article and then try to tell in a word 
or pithy phrase what it is about, so that the attention of those who pick up the paper will be 
arrested and they will be induced to read it. : ; 

To test your skill in this simple task of making titles, we have devised this competition. 

On page 763 of this issue you will find an article without a title, and we wish you to read it 
and on the entry form below write out the title which you think would be most appropriate. 

The first prize, consisting of half the amount received, will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive whut the adjudicators consider to be the Lest title. The remaining 
amount will be distributed amongst those competitors whose titles come next in merit. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ENTRY FORM. TITLE No. 2. 
- ~ ~ 
1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they weer rene —_eeeeeeeeeeems”" 
ME rte have Aited up the entry form, cut it ont, attach to ita pustat No. of Postal Order 
order for sirpence, and place it in an envelure wddressed to the EDITUR, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Strcet, London, W.C, : 
3. Mark your envelope “Title No. 2,"" in the top left-hand corner, 
4. All vtrempts must .rrive on or before Thursday, February Ist. ; 
& Everyvne who enters must seid # postal order for Ga. with the 
er try form. The P.O, mus’ be made payable to C, Arthue Pearson Ttd., 
* - ‘ond must be crusscd “& Co." iu the mannec shown 
in this example. The numoer must be written in the 


“T met a man | 


My suggestion for a Title to the artitle on 
page 76% is: 


pace pri od on the entry form, Where one P.O. ri | " oe. ae 

A Se Orie is sent inenver more than one attempt, I agree to abide : by tr Gershon puis tie i ia 
the number of this P.O. must be writteu on eachenry © Pearson’s W eokly, and toaccept u tty first, em if 
forin. 


enter only co Haus understandig, and bayece vali le 
by the preted cond tions. 


 Ofthe amount received one half will be‘awnrded to 

te sender of the Title considered to be the brat by 

the adjudicatora, by whorn orig yi tyict idew SLL Ue 

y deration. If there are more senders than one of a 
taken {nto coed Uy the adjudicators, this half wll be divived winou.se | 


Signed .... 


Seater half will be awarded in aifis. by the adjudicstos 
lonurat tt titors whose efforts show tet it, 
onorne Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss ov eeu | Address ...... 


of any attempt submitted, wae 
de a aaudruc wil be entered iate in conareton with the 


and telegrams vill be ignored. ; i 
comP ena published decision (6 tinal, aud compctors may enter on 


this und istandiag vy 


te tind 


ween's footlines. 


Mert Yond Bright 


THE OPEN-AIR TREATMEN1. 

‘Tun recent reshuffling of the political cards in 
France was brought about solely by the efforts of 
that marvellous man, Dr. Georges Clemenceau, 
who has wrecked more Freach Ministries than eny 
other man alive. 

Clemenceau has now, of course, abandoned 
medicine for polities, but the other day, when 
chatting with another doctor, he told a story of 
one of his old patients. She was a rich old lady, 
and as miserly as she was rich. She imagined 
hersel€ a great invalid and loved to consult Dr. 
Clemenceau about herself, but at the same time 


she grudged the money that went in consultation | Have a pinch of snuff.”* 


fces. : 

She thought she had solved the difficulty at 
last, however. She made a» habit. of waylaying 
the doctor in the strect, and in common courtesy 
he almost invariably said, “ And how are you to- 
day, madame ? ”” 

Then the old lady would recl off her catalogue 
of troubles, and the doctor would suggest off-hand 


like to make any charge for such informal con- 


1 grasped the proffered hand and shook it warnily. 


| 

some remedy that she might try. He did not | 
| 

1 


sultations, so the old lady was very, very happy 
until the doctor lost patience. 

She met him in the street one day, 
the usual chat about the weather she remarked, 
* And how are you to-day, doctor ?” 

it am very well, thank you; I hope you are 
well 2” 

“T havea very bad throat,” she said. 

“Then you had better call and sce me.” 

“But it is very painful now, doctor; I fecl I 
must do something for it at onee, Can't you 
suggest anything now?” 

“Certainly, madame. I shall see what is the 
matter with it at once,” said Clemenceau calmly, 
* if you will kindly undress 1” 

The old lady looked at him with a shocked air 
and hurried away. After that she troubled him 
no more. 


DRASTIC. 

Tatgize the other day about the Alps and tho 
climbing of them, Mr. Julian Grande told a story of 
how he once came upon a guide sitting fovlornly 
upon a rock, whilst tho man ho was supposed to be 
guiding—a very stout German gontleman—was 
lying some distance away, wedged tightly in a 
crevice in the ice. 

Mr. Grande asked the guide what had happened. 

“The gentleman is stuck,” said the guide briefly. 

, Wel what are you going to do ?” Mr. Grande 
asked. 

“Oh, TH leave him without food till he gets 
thinner,” said the man; “then I can easily pull 
him out!” 


IN THE SAME BOAT. 

Apuirar “ Bos” Evans, who diced so suddenly 
the other day, has been called the Beresford of the 
United States Navy, and there aro almost as many 
good stories told alga him as about our own Lord 
Charles. Here is a little-known one. 

He was visiting the Brooklyn Navy Yard one 
day when a dispatch was handed to him. His eyes 
were giving trouble just at that time, and when he 
fumbled for his eyeglasses he found that ho had 
mislaid them. He held the paper close up to his 
eyes and then some distance away, but he couldn't 
reul it either way. 

He turned to an Irish orderly who was standing 
near, 

* Read this for me, my man,” he said. 

‘The man shook his head.“ Oi can't,” he replied. 
“Qi'm as ignorant as yerself, sorr$” 


GEORGE AND THE KAISER. 

ApyureaLt Evans once entertained the Kaiser— 
who, by the way, is in a state of boiling fury over 
the Sucialist. victories in the German clections— 
on board his flagship, and his Imperial Majesty 
found a certain dish at luncheon so much to his 
liking that he said he would like to compliment 
the cook. ; 

* The dish was prepared by my coloured servant 
George, a freed slave.” the Admiral said. 

Send for him.” suid the Kaiser. 

The Admiral cammoned the negro to his side. 

“The Enaperor wishes to speak to you,” he said 
in an undertone. 


George, wearing a smile that seemed inclined | Dumb 


The other day Mrs. Jones used Junes’s best meerschaun pipe to knock in lin-tacks. 


i 


v 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY. - 
to meet at the back of his head, step ned briskly 
up to his Majesty, who extended his hand to be bent 
over and kissed. But George knew nothing of the 
etiquette of the Imperial Court of Berlin, and he 


“Glad to meet you, sar,” he said cordially. 
“ Hope de fambly’s all well, and yew, too, sar!” 


ONCE BIT. 

Miss Mancanet Cooren is going off on a grand 
round-the-workl tour with her iano, and those 
who want to hear her tell again about Belinda 
Brown and Agatha Green before she gocs had better 
rush to the Coliseum at once. » 

In addition to singing funny songs, Miss Cooper 
sometimes tells funny storics. Here is one: Smith 
owed Jones some money, and when they met in the 
street one Gay Smith eid cordially: “Ah! How 
are you, Jones ? Glad to mect you, 'm sure ! 


“Thank you, but not before you've settled that 
little account of mine,” replied Jones. pi You 
escaped me the other day whi I was sneezing !” 


ANYTHING BUT THAT. ; 

Turs week is tho anniversary of one of the most 
splendid fights in the annals of the British Empire— 
Rorke's Drift. 

Somebody has just heen recalling the story about 
one of the defenders, Parson Smith, who, though 
he did not take an activo part in tho fighting, 
helped the wounded. In the intervals, too, ho 


and after | kept tho fighting linc supplied with ammunition, 


as they dared not turn for a moment from facing 
the enemy lest a sudden rush might carry the 
position and mean death to the lot of them. There 
was one soldier, an Irishman, who was fighting 
splendidly, but who at the same time was using 
very bad language, addressing remarks to the 
Zulus that were quite unfit for publication. 

Parson Smith stuffed a fresh supply of cartridges 
into the Irishman’s hand, and paused just long 
enough to say: ‘Shoot them, my good man, shoot 
thom! But, oh, don’t swear at them 1” 


A BIG SHRINK ! 

Ix Dick Whittington at the Lyceum a bunch of 
clever people help to make the fun fly. 

The Egbert Brothers are immensely funny both 
oa the stage and off, and Seth Egbert—that 
incorrigible — practical joker—poured into our 
private car the other night a new American story 
about a New Yorker who was going to spend the 
winter months in an out-of-the-way part of Canada. 
When buying his outfit, he got some red flannel 
shirts which the shopman guaranteed would never 
shrink, no matter how often they were washed. 

Six months later the customer, very, very 
angry, came back to the shop. 

* ‘Those shirts you guaranteed wouldn't shrink {” 
he exclaimed. ‘ You remember ?”’ 

“Yes, I remember,” said the shopman, ‘ They 
didn’t shrink, did they ?” 

“Shrink ? I should just think they did! Why, 
the day after one of them had been washed for the 
first time I put it on, and when my wife saw mo 
she asked why I was wearing a red coral necklace / - 


A BIT QUIET. 

Mr. Jack MACMILLAN, who 1s also at the Lyceum, 
tuld us a story the other night about a provincial 
pantomime in which he was once playing. Ata 
matinée one day another member of the company 
came up to him wearing a rather worricd 
expression. 

“How do you find them to-day, Mac?’’ he 
asked, referring, of course, to the audience. 

“T think they're a trifle quiet,” Macmillan 
replied. 

“7 can’t get a laugh or even a smile out of them,” 
gid the other. ‘I'll give them another chance, and 
if they aren’t any better I shall get through with it 
as spiky as I can.” 

He went on again. and played with added vigour, 
but to no purpose, the oceasional laugh that came 
from odd corners of the house serving only to 
emphasise the silence. The comedian was terribly 
ups2t, and the other members of the company 
were all more or less discouraged. 

The manager approached, and everybody thought 
there was going to be a row, so the comedian tried 
to parry the blow by venturing a nervous remark : 
“ The house is a bit quiet to-day.” 

“Eh? Oh, yes!” the manager said indifferently. 
“ We were rather slack this afternoon, so we filled 
up the house with the people from the Deaf and 
Asylum !’” 


And read this poem—there’s money int. | 
A penny’s a copper ; you'll admit that, wont. - : 
You all know a copper’s & penny, don’t vou : 
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¢ AS 
JO. Ing ¢ or 
§ are on 
QAR The Editor will give 2. 6d. each see sul 
best paragraph accepted for this column. '' 
the famous P,W. per cnives will be awarded for ar 
paragraph used. If there ts more than one see 
qaragraph used the penknife will be awarded io . 
the reader whose contribution was received jivst. “Y 
The half.crown prize this week is won by WH. Le! 
Allenmouth Road, Victoria Park, N.E. Oy: 
MAKING PENCE SHILLINGS. 
You'p like to make moncy ? Well, spare }.. , 


minute, 


Well, coppers are bobbies ; also it’s stated Des 
That “ Bob” is “ Bobby ” abbreviated ; He 
A bob’s a shilling, 60 now you can seo ie 
How to make shillings from penco easily. oa 
A VEGETABLE. a 
“Ox, Stanley, on!* were the last wor! 
Marmion.” 
‘“T£ I were placed in Stanley's place, 
T’'d bring wot tears to every face.” 
What am I? 
Solution below, - 
8) 
CLERGYMAN AND CARPENTER. . 
Tre clergyman is a joiner in “ matrimony. t sti 
The carpenter is a joiner for a “‘ matter ome: .' r 
THE WEEK'S QUEER LIMERICK. 
Ts Scotland a Scotsman named Scott p 
Was scooting scot-free from a cot, us 
A what-not had Scott got in 
That was not Scott’s what-ne*, Ir 
So a clod-hopping slop stopped Scott’: »1". to 
WHAT’S THAT? 


Tr this and that and that and this make ac. : 
and that’s twice this—what is that ? i 
Solution below, zs 


ABOUT BUTTONS. 
THERE aro buttons of cloth and buttons of pe. 
There are buttons on all we wear ; 
But the button that causes the temper to ci 
Is the button that isn’t there. 


? 

A worn that is made of three vowels alone, 
Aad is backward and forward the same: 
Though it speaks not a word, makes its seulin. 

known, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 
Solution below, 


WHY? 

Ir all the 670 members of the House of Con: 
sere to vote on any measure brought befeve &. 
it would be impossible for any party to 20% 
majority consisting of an odd-number over 
other. 

Why is this so ? 

Solution below. 


CRISP. 

Wuen Londoners are behind the Tives. 
breakfast. : 

A dangerous character.— A man who ta’ 
cheerfully. 

Every dog has his day.;-But tho nigh: 
reserved for cats. 

A schoolboy’s definition of steam.—\\ 
perspiting. ° 

Motto for Arabs.—Up and Be-douin. 

A cool procee.ling.—-Driving an ice cart. 

The head man.—A barber. 

A black tie.—A coloured wife. 


NOT IN ENGLAND. 
Cortes: * I’m glad the war i3 over in Tut! 
His Friend: ‘* Nansense, it isn’t ended by 1 


ii 
hortles: “I didn't say it wos. I sim," 
that I’m glad it is over in ‘Turkey 1” 


Solutions. 

A VEGETABLE. 
Tue answer to this is ‘* On-i-on.”” 

WHAT'S THAT? 


THE answer is 4. 


? 


Tire window of the soul- “ eye.”’ 
WHY ? 


Tir reason is because 67) is an even number. 


=z 


a 
ee 
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 @ PLEASE 


As you will see, there is no title to this 
article. We want you to supply one. | 
are being offered on the first ; 
page of this issue for the best titles | 
submitted. Turn to the first page now. 

and read all about the contest. 


a ee 
Good for the Brain and Onions will | 
ali een you Warm in Winter. 


Ix all the hundreds of different kinds uf food that , 
we cat, there is not a single kind or varicty that; 
lias a balanced effect upon the system. \ 

Bread, rice, eggs, butter, and milk are ainong the 
heat balanced, most thorcugh all-round foods, and | 
they provide all that is necessary to keep « man in 
periect health—-for a time. But nobody could live 
txelusively on one or even two of these foods, 

A perpetual diet of rice, for instance, promotes tho 
growth of ulcers in the eyes, which complaint is 


the cause of many deaths in India. ‘The more 
mixed our dicot is, the better for us. There is, 


however, no danger in being, fonder of one food 
Jan of another, while certain varictics aro very 
enelicial to some people though useless to others. | 

‘Take oysters. This is @ most ill-balanced | 
comestible—periaps the most one-sided of all foods : 
- absolutely useless so far as physical strength, 
stamina, or endurance are coneerned. 

15 Cysters Do Not Equal One Ege. 

Vor the brain, however, oysters are incom- 
parable, Fifteen oystezs are not equal to a penny 
ia, and there is more nfttcition in 2d. of steak than 
in thirty oysters. But for mental power and as a 
hrain strengthener oysters are absolutely superior 
to any other food. 

Proof of this may be found in the close connection | 
touvcen high finance and oysters ; the Stock 
Exchanges of this and other countries are the 
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READ THIS! 


known, 2: wv reas rit cx i i 
an sea a a Pe et nae ean vad 
mined thu} oe tue Ue ind 8 here “ 4 ed, | astonis hed to find how easy it is to bear winds and 
“a leg is good for the brain because fish contains | weathers that used to seem picreingly cold. 
ae Bl og gee ae ba is what | Onion broth ig a good winter dish coming more 
Seat ele Gi ca ni ’ oe of. Mish, ; and more into regular use. The humble onion gives 
ote kate ave ihe best of these varieties | _ ae ann a gs appreciated 
] mn . ; serves to be. In ‘Turkey the poorer clas-c4 
soo eatables that make especially for mental | are able to endure awful hardships on a dict of 
é ‘a (in order of value) cheese, prunes, ham, | little more than bread and onions. 
api cae. he and haddock. | Eat potatoes if you would be energetic. while if 
regards foods that produce and encourage | you want to go in for muscular energy, herring and 
physical ant bodily strength mest, in spite of the | cheese will be found very good. A niles encourage 
theories of faddists, is undoulicdly the best. The | physical laziness, pastries have an jicertain effect 
only varietivs that come anywhere near the value of | on the temper, while strawberries and pickles irritate 
meat are c':ccxe and one or two varieties of peas. | the temper, so that it is reall) dangerous to cat them 


haunts of oyster lovers. The fact is very generally 
eS Lees 


ow eee 


Men have at last succumbed to the fascination 
counter hunts. Our cartoonist sugzests 


, *1 SAW S0 

DUCKY SHIRTS IN 

THE CATALOGUE, 
=<WHAT? 


OBS i 


ll 


SO cc hc led caidcldmsubiasutuiase tats 


*HOLD MY COAT & 
UMBRELLA. T MEAN 10, 
GET THOSE SHIRTS 
SOME = HOW. 


J LADIES WILL 
3 HOURS WHILST THEIR HUSBAN 
ARE SHOPPING =< 


SSS YOO WIAA PFE WIN 


SQ S 


When Jones discovered this interesting episode in his pipes 


Eee“ 


BARGAIN SALES FOR MEN 


that before long we 5 


SS pio 


S MEN WILL BE TAKING UP THEIR PLACES © 
EARLY SO AS TO SECURE THE BEST BARGAINS... 


“DON'T GET 
HURT, DEAR? 


But beef is more than double the value cf peas or 
beans, whic! are also very inievior to bacon, 
mutton, chicken, and some kinds of fish. 

Syrup ts Good for Strong Men. 


Other strengthening foods are bread, beer, meat 
broths (a favourite of Asiatic wrestlers), and oats. 
All these victuals are very rich in proteid, ihe 
element in food which provides nourishment. 

There is another kind of strength ofien confused 
with bodily strength, and that is endurance— 
ability to last out and sustain exertion, and thero 
are many foods which though tiey do not add 
strength to the system, yet are able to sustain it. 

Cocoa is such a food, and so are beef juices and 


meat exiracts. Rice, egzs, ham, cream, figs, and | 


bread add sustenanco as well as strength. A cup 
of cocoa and half a dozen fizs will carry one over @ 


| whole day of unusual mental or bodily exertion. 


Marmalade, jam. sweets, and sweet preserves are 
very useful articles of food thet promote energy, 
vitality, anc vigour. The wrestler Hackenschinidt 
obtains all his energy or force from sweetineats 
and chocolate. Treacle, ordi:aiy sugar, and syrup 
contain a large cuergy-inaking clement, With some 
athletes syrup is a favourite article of diet, and is 
eaten just betore a contest that is likely to be pro- 
longed for an hour or more. 

During ihe cold weather cai more onions, 


Ne RR eee 


stews, 


of a bargain hunt. At this year’s winter sales 
hall have bargain sales for men only, 


AND SOME EXCITING) % 
SCENES ARE CERTAIN‘ 
STO TAKE PLACE of 


S 


CALM YouR- 
SELF, GEORGE. 


ATED 


AND HOW EL oe 
AT SECURING A 


THE MEN WILL BE 


Rn ewe eee 


ONLY! 


they 
and he illustrates a few of the things we may see. 


| paRGAIN AFTER A HARD STRUGGLE}. 


career he surcasiically suid— 


{in any quantity. 
Bread, cherries, milk, and butter have a sootiing 
effect upon the nerves and are physically “sate” 
| foods. 


MORE LIKE IT. 
“Tues Um to tell the firm,” the Lill-collector 
jsaid. moking a memorandum in his notebook. 
i‘ that you'll probably settle this account next 
week 2” 

“Well, Pd hardly put it that way,” hesitatinitv 
answered the other, “oProhably’ is a pretty 
istrony word. Getter make it” possibly.) " 

HARD LUCK. 
To buy her presents his cash he spent, 
| And her words of thanks were sweeter tian 
| heney 3 
| 


But whea he had squandered his last red cont 
She mitrricd a youth who saved his monry. 
a oeinnic 
Raacep Roarrr: & Wot yer doin’ 2” 
Mouldy Mike: “ Um layin’ v iL omy head in der 
sun, so’s to get meself sunburns.” 
“Wot's th’ game pow 2” 
“here's a temperance fecdia’ places around 
th’ corner, an’ th’ redder a man’s no-e th’ more 
| sympathy ho gits.” 
_ 


Ao eee 


have eagerly joined the fair sex in the exciting 


“WERE GIVING 
You SOCKS’ 
TO-DAY, SIR. 


SPECIAL 
BARGAIN 
COUNTER 


BUMUB LTD 


RLV OVO CONTE MEL 


ON PA TENDING ~ 
wy (BARGAIN SHALES, ) 7, 
4 LOVE "- 5° - 


rN 


fe dias 
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A 


= ATTENDING SALES 15 GURE TO BE] 
POPULAR DURING WINTER EVENINGS. | 


Ar aminta 


; | A Pleasing and Pitiful Tale of 
Her One Romance. 


By J. M. PAYNE, 


I. 
Aramuxta tead through the personal column every 
morning beforo she sacrificed it to light the study fire. 

She read it slowly and reverently, sighing between 
each heartrending message, sniffing and mopping a 
tear every now and then with the bottom of hee skirt. 
Yot she envied abovo everything—‘ Tottic,” “* Your 
Sunbeam,” ‘ Darling Girl,” and “ Dearest Babs "'; 
and it was ber greatest ainbition and wish to ouc day 
find ber own name enrolled amongst this deeply 
romantic list of unknown lovers. 

Sho had a sort of fecling that somewhere there was 
gomeone who wanted her, but up till now, no “ Darling 
I cannot live without you—Bertic,” or “ All ts 
over between us—Archie,” seemed to want an 
Araminta. She often wondered why ber parents had 
loft her alono in the world with that name to live up to. 

She dreamed dreams of one day finding tho words 
staring up at ber, “ Araminta, como to me, darling, 
can live no longer without you,” and upstairs in her 
drawer were scraps of paper with beautiful pathetic 
answers addressed to “Harry,” ‘‘ Lord "Erbert,” 
“ Goldenlocks,” and “ Brownie’; but each morning 
as she eagerly searched through the list, she was 
doomed to disappointment. 

At last one morning she was sitting by the empty 
grate, her plain little face pinched with cold ; her hands 
covered with chilblains ; and as usual she turned over 
the paper, read solemoly through the Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages, and then came to the Pcrsonals—her 
hands latched the paper, sho stared and etared—it 
had come at last! ‘‘ Araminta! can wait no longer. 
darling, meet me 6.30 Cricklewood Station, Wednesday. 
Horatio.” She clasped ber bands in joy. 

““Oratio, ‘Oratio,” she murmured. “Ob, ‘ow 
loverly. ‘Oratio, I loves yer, yours ever.” 

Her heart beat eo fast sho thought it would burst 
through ber frock—she pictured Horatio to ‘berself— 
tal!. dark, with a black moustache—black frock coat. 
grey tic, and “ dimond ™ pin, just like the gentleman 
in Griggs and Harris, the first-class drapers io Higb 
Street. 

Again and again she read the words, then counted 
them, and calculating found that he must have spent 
Is. Gd. on the message—so he was rich ! tremendously 
rich—probably a Duke. 

“*Oratio. ‘Oratio, my dook, always thine own little 
ladybird,” she muttered in rapture with an outburst 
of tweenie-maid emotion, whicb was rudely interrupted 
by cook's voice. 

“ Now, then, ’aven't you finished the study fire vet 2” 

“Just done,” said the future duchess meckly, as 
eho hastily tore off the precious column and thrust it 
into her bodice. Tho very action mado her feel 
herself to bo the heroino of a great romance ; she was 
determined to do the right thing and had read in 
‘Lady Evangeline’s Mistake" bow “ the lovely i 
murmured Henry and thrust the love missive into ber 
hosom ”—so Araminta murmured “ ‘Oratio,” and did 
likewiso, 

‘There was a whole day and night, and another day 
to bo got through beforo Wednesday ; she wondered 
how he knew Wednesday was her evening off ; a thrill 
went through her when she heard the crackle of the 
paper inside her dress; whenover she was alone she 
took it out and read again the wonderful words. Once, 
later in the day, sho thought she had lost it, but found 
hy only become limp and moist and stuck to her 

ye 

That night she spent two hours tying her hair into a 
hundred little ales blobs all round ber head ; it. was 
extrenicly painful to put her bead on the pillow, but 
what is pain when ono is in love, she said bravely. 

Sho pictured the meeting, recited the conversation 
that would take place, and wove a long and thrilling 
correspondence that they would have in the 
* Personal,” then almost before the stars had left the 
sky, she lit her candle and pulled out ber Sunday 
best, to decide what she would wear. 

Finally, she fixed upon a brown skirt and pink 
blouse, and put a blue bow in her black hat ; a row of 
pearls round her throat. She put them on and had a 
sort of dress rehearsal before the cracked piece of 
lvoking-glass—until her alarum went off, and she 
hurried into print to begin the day’s work with her 
precious picce of paper pinned inside her chemise, 
next to her beating little beart. 

: If. 

Tne figure in a brown skirt, pink blouse, a row of 
pearls, aad a hat underneath which was a most 


wondrous array of fuzzy curls, cach pinned into its 
proper place—walked up and down the pavement out- 
side Cricklewood Station. 


“*Or.ra-tio, 'Or-ra-tio,” beat her heart as she scanned 


eagerly the men that passed ; some walked by and 


‘ome turned into the station, but none lingered —would 
he come by train, or ‘bus, or walk ? She went down 
tho steps to the booking-office, every now and then, 
and finally took to walking to the end of tho street, 
shutting her eycs as she turned round, then opening 
them expecting to sce Horatio standing before her. 

At last a young man alighted from a ‘bus and 
instead of walking away, he looked up and down the 
strect, then went over to a shop window and gazed at 
his ctlection in tho glass, put his tio straight, and 
smoothed his hair. 

Araminta's heart gave a bound as be camo towards 
her—they looked at each other as they passed—he. 
was a short voung man and had a wonderful tuft of 
hair on his forehead that she considered most genteel— 
he had a bowler hat and celluloid collar and pink tic— 
ho was distinctly plain, with little chin and a button of 
a nose ; sho also noticed he limped slightly ; she looked 
round after be had passed exactly at the moment that 
the young man looked round ; this covered them both 
with confusion 

On reaching their ends of the road they both turned 
and passed again ; six times they did this, and on the 
seventh turn she determined to speak when they met. 
She gulped and said : ** Are yer Oratio ? i 

The young man flashod still more, little beads of 
moisture appeared on bis brow. ** [—Araunota? = 
he asked. 

Then they walked on together in silence—she felt 
wonderfully sentimental, and ber beart beat eo loud 
she thought he would beac it—they walked past the 
turning of the road. 

“Ow did yer know my oime?” 
presently with a gulp. 

“I didn't, I used ter read the personals in the paper 
every dy, and I always longed for a romance the sme. 
so I sived up my moncy and put it in on chance. I've 
never ‘ad a gal yor sec, they don’t tike partial ter me 
some‘ow ; me looks ain't grand, I know—but uf me 


*OSOSOCCOOOD COCSSHSSHSHSOOHSSOHSSOHOSOSOD OOS 


THURSDAY, FEB. 1s:. 


is the closing date of 
OUR PETITION TO PARLIAMENT 
TO ABOLISH FINING 
IN- FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


Please let us have your forms—filled with 
signatures—back by then. 
Wwrrevrerrrriiii rir ried 
muvver ‘adn’t dropped me when [ was a biby, I should 
have been an ‘ansome boy they sy. 1 /ad to choose an 
uncommon nime co as only one lidy would come ; 
might ‘ave becn awkward ctherwise—there’s a cat ut 

the hoffico called Araminty.” 

“*Oratio. my dook,”’ she whispered in capture. 

Then he took hor to a fried fish shop. 

They met often after this, Araminta never asked 
herself if ahe was disappointed that be was not tall or 
dark, and that bis collar was celluloid. She found 
out that he was an office boy in a publisher's firm in 
the City and possibly lookcd upon him as an author— 
meanwhile, he went without lunch day aftcr day to 
save enough money to keep up a thrilling, romantic 
serics of ‘* personals’ in the Datty Express. 

“Araminta, my love, wy all, yours till death, 
Horatio,” appeared ono week, and ‘ Araminta— 
darling, mect me as usual to-night, till then for ever your 
Horatio ’—and as she read them she felt herself to be 
in the throes of the most magnificent romance ever 
known—she carefully cut out these ‘‘ personals ’* and 
religiously kept them in her bosom until after a time 
she crackled every time she moved hef arms. 

They met and walked up and down on each of her 
evenings off, and always ended up at the fried tish shop, 
where he stood her cod steak and pocter. 

On ono occasion—his nineteenth birthday—he took 
her to the Palace of Fun in Tottenham Court Road. 
All this time Araminta was supremely happy, but she 
had her own ideas about love, and to her mind no love 
affair was perfect without heartrending partings, 
bangs of utter agony, and pathetic appeals. 

She was saving up her money in order to bring about 
the most glorious part of the whole atfair—tho tragedy. 
About two months after their first meeting she had 
saved sufficient moncy to insert a beautifully beart- 
rending mes&age in the Agony Column of the Daity 
Express—she felt a thrill of joy as she posted the 
letter to the Editor, and her bosom swelled with pride 
as she read tho ncxt morning, with tears in her eyes, 
the pathctio and tragic words of her own composition— 
“ Horatio, all is over, forgive and forget, Araminta.” 

It was to bo a surprise for Horatio, a magnificent 
shock to him—now at last their romantic episode was 
the real thing—their sentimental dreams were at last 
fulfilled—the “‘crisiy”? had arrived, Araminta was 
thrilled. 

She was at the trvcting place next Wedaesday 
waiting, palpitating wit) expectancy and excitement ~~ 
how pleased he'd be, bow clever be would think ber ; 


she centured. 
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Complete | Short Story. he 


an accident or ‘heroic act, expecting to sev |. 
mentioned; then the Agony column—a * | 


diligently, 
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it was the first ‘‘ personal” she had written tu 
and the most beautifully sad one ever made— in 
Araminta now thought of writing 


@ novel. 
He was late—she waited ten minutes for him, ‘: 


began to rain; she wondered why he did no: . 


what could keep him ! _ 
‘A wave of fear camo over her ; an accident p:” 


She had no umbrella, so stood just inside th: . 
until a policeman told her to move on—t}; 


tramped for two hours up and down in the rain. 
It was a wet, haggard Araminta, truly 1) 


appointed heroine of romance, that crept beiv . 
cold shects that night. 
darkness she wondered why Horatio had n° 


All through the }: 


up—perhaps he was ill—perhaps dead—then t! 
thought came over her, perhaps he had belics 
“personal” was true —tho thought grew on h-r. 
bo would know that she only meant it for « 
agonising addition to their thrilling episode. 
She pulled cut ‘ Lady Evangoune’s Mista! . 


turning over the pages till sho camo to the cri-' 


book she read, “with a shrick Lady Ev: 


swooned into his arms.” 


Araminta dared not shrick, and his arms » 


there for ber to swoon into ; she could only sit \. 
narrow bed and stare, and staro ai the whi 
on tho wall opposite. 

address ; has 


Sho did not even ki. 
ad never asked each other th:'. 
Yoxt morning she cagerly scanned the px;. 


wrote “ miserablo without your love” to « 
“Your own little Boy” wrote “thanks for y.: 


you as ever darling,” to “ little Lu”; then ; . 
person wanted, to hear somcthi 
and an advertisement for Hinde's Curlers—t»: 


to his adei- 


1. 

It would be months before she could save «;) 
money to insert another message. The dags «' 
on until ber acxt Wednogday off, whon &'. 
waited in vain for Horatio at Cricklewood fra! 
ehe grew pale and wan and could hardic : 
work 

At last she saved enough money for six wu: 
was difficult to explain everything in six: 
twe oights composing and finally wrote, ~ Borat 
meant. forgive your Araminta.”” She wept as ¢-. 
over the touching appeal, yet even in her [ Ore 
state she felt a thrill of joy as she realised @ha‘ 
melancholy, mysterious words were really con 
with berself—she {clt Lady Evangeline’s stu: . 
beside her own. 

Next Wednesday saw Araminta at Cre! 
again. “ ‘Oratio, "Oratio,” she said, under hi’ I- 
*“you'll come this time to yer Araminty, my ¢ 
my dook.” 

‘But he never came and never answered the nv: 
Her abort-lived love affair was dead then, really 


The only love she had ever known had passe! + 


her barren and loveless life. Yet each imorni: 
with sobbing breath, read throu. 
* personals ”’ before she lit the study fre. 

Ill. 

Sue had her reward. One day, months fate: 
words stared her in the faco: ‘* Araminta. 
Guy's Hospital, still yours, come, Horatio.” 

“ Dying,” she muttered.“ ‘Oratio dying? — 
Indeed, these two romantic souls had grim!s 
the tragedy they had so longed for when they ' 
read over the “ personals ” of others in the pas. 

She left her work the1o and then, and in het 
skirt and pink blouse, » ith pearls round her nv 
blue bow in htr hat, she hastened to the ho-)" 
nurse creeted her and took her to Horatio Is: 
and still on a bed. ‘hey had cut off the «.. 
tuft of hair she had admired, and thought o:: - 
and she hardly recognised him at first. 

“"Qratio, ‘Oratio,” she cried, throwiig he 
her knees by his bed, ** Oratio, my dook !”” 

“Why did yer do it, Araminty,” be ashe’ 
said * hall is hover,’ didn’t yer mean it 2?” 
“Mean it?” she said. “I thought you: 
stand—and it would please yer—they all wii: 
like that, it’s more ro-mantic like. Trever thor | 
tike it as true, ‘Oratio, I thought yer'd thi: 
loverly.” She claspod her hands in rapi.. 
wrote another,” she continued, “ * ’Orativ, not 
forgive your Araminta ’—that was fine tov, 
it ? 

“ Yes, that was beautiful words, I never s+ 
bin ‘ere these three months. It was ail n° 
Araminty—you're a ro-mantic soul, and 1 wat! 
enouch for yer, or I should ’ave unders!« 
dying now, Araminty. There's one pound = 
fivepence-'a penny L've left yer—wot I save 
the fish shop sometimes and ‘ave a mcal on H 
me, will yer, darlin’ 2” 

Their lips met. 

“"Oratio,” she subbed, “my dook 1” 

“Expreizace is une best teacher,” 4° 
wise guy. 

_ Yes, but her cuarges are michty bi. 
the simple inug. 


Wor the best things said I will give five briar pipes. Marks posteuits * Meers.”’ (See poge 784.) 
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Smallpox Shells for Warfare 


"dealing Horrors that the British Government 
mesthcone . at Present Considering. 
« (ppm supplies nearly exhausted. Send typhoid 
shells and cartridges immediately.” : 

‘That will be the kind of telegram sent during the 
cxt war, if the new idea now under consideration 
bv the Admiralty is found to be practicable. 

“the warfare of the future, in fact, will be a war 
etween chemists. The nation with the most 
ngenious chemists will be the nation to conquer. 
Bulicta, shells, and explosives will be replaced by a 
cries of the most death-dealing germs and poisons 
nown to science. 
Kirst of all, a shell will be filled with germs of 
olera, typhoid, or small-pox. Fired into a 
besieged town, these dreadful shells will do their 
eadly work far more effectually than any melanite, 
Wwddite, or other explosive ever invented. 
‘The thickest armour plate, or the heaviest guns 
n the world will be useless against them. In a 
eck the besieged city would be a mere pestilence- 
en avayveyard which even the enemy would think 
ice about entering. 
Germ warfare is only a part of the new system 
warfare that the Admiralty are considering. 
nother idea of the inventor is a shell filled with a 
aterial that will literally set the atmosphere on 
fre. When this shell bursts over a town or camp 
he air will be filled with blazing red-hot specks that 

ill settle down and burn everything within reach. 

ie atmosphere itself will become so heated that ao 
iving being would exist in it for more than a few 


Minutes. 

The Awful fog Shell. 
‘the fog shell has long been t'e¢ dream of the 
War Offices of various nations. Such a shell is 
now actually under consideration. 

When the fog shell explodes the air for hundreds 
pf vards round the spot will be tilled with a thick, 
Hense fog worse than any ‘ London particular.” 

The biggest Dreadnought in the world would be 
endcred useless in a few minutes with one of these 
hells, and that without injuring her in any way! 
she would simply be shut in by the fog, a fog so 
hick that no searchlight can penetrate it. A few 
urpedo boats, once the fog-shell had been fired, 
rould sink their huge enemy with practically no 
!: wer whatever to themselves. 

Perhaps the most horrible part of the new in- 
cntion is  Blindite.” As its name implies, it is a 
pliastly substance which blinds anyone within 
cach. Enough “ Blindite’’ can be put in an 
vlinary rifle bullet to blind a dozen people. 

A shell filled with ‘‘ Blindite would blind every- 
Duc within a hundred yards radius. Such a shell, 
xploding over a warship, would Iceave it as helpless 
sa mouse in a cat’s home. ‘The inventor himself 
iscovered this chemical quite accidentally, and was 
nearly blinded at the time. 

Scientists are benevolent-looking people asa rule, 
nd the inventor of the above death-dealing horrors 
is no exception. Blue-eyed and white-haired, he is 
cripple who has suggested a method of warfare 
hich will revolutionise any future struggles between 
D.tcions. ° 

Spread Death for Gix Milc:s. 

People may laugh at the idea and say that it 
tands no chance of being accepted, for the simple 
ason of its ghastly inhumanity. But isn't 
arfare in any shape or form an inhuman thing ? 
} hether people laugh or not, the Admiralty are 
riously considering these terrible inventions. 

If Britain doesn’t take the lead it is pretty 
crtain that some other nation will, and that nation 
ill have all others at its mercy. 

‘Lhis is not the first time that chemical warfare 
as been suggested. Edison brought ferward the 
ea just before the Spanish-American War. THe 
wgested using a diabolical gas, filling balloons 
ivi it and letting them drift over the heads of the 
emy, At the proper moment the balloons would 
urst, and the deadly fumes they contained kill 
hone within a radius of half a dozen miles. 

Just about the same time as Edison, Dr. Richard 
ntle tried to induce the American Government to 
‘pt a method of filling patent air-tight shells with 
hotoramicrobes. The U.S.A. authorities, howcver, 
tooinhuman. 


‘ten will keep naiions al peace. 


St. Vulentine’s dcy is coming elong. 


i 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


£250 A WEE 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


This Football Skill Competition has been devised for the amu 
thousands of our readers who take a keen interest in Association F einatt, eg Bae Fo 


them to put their knowledge to 


good account. 
set enables competitors to display their skill in 


The prize offered is £250, and the task 
‘ollowing up football, and also fosters their 


interest inthe game. 


£1,150 IN PRIZES NOW PAID. 
INCLUDING THREE OF £250. 


WHAT YOU 


you believe will lose. 


mn jouns eat nt HAVE TO DO. 
m the entry form below you will find the names of t 
fim seventeen matches to be played on Suites) Sea -_ 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
ff, in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tue clubs whose names we give are all in the Football 
or Southern Leagues, or are taking ge in the Second 
Round for the English Cup. To guile you in preparin; 
your forecasts you would be well a vised to keep a recor 
of their matches before you. ‘The names of the players in 
these teams can algo be ascertained, if you don't already 
know them. 

There are many thousandsof people so keenly intere:ted 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player are Kuown to thom, and the matches in which 
they are engaged are of as much interest ty them as the 
news in @ daily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in clposing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, bit to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giviny details of last season’s play will 
be very helpful. ‘Ihe competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who cuesses haphazard, but the one who bases hie 
forecast on his knowledge of ths cap:hbilitics of the teams, 

It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary 
to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the 
Ee a help and guide to the exercise of your 
judgment, we recommend ** Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 34. (or st free 4d. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.). in 

which will bs found complete information regarding 

teams, records of play in past seasons, and results 
offast year’s Unylish Cup Ties and corresponding 

League matches vlayed fast season, allofwhichare 

of enormous assistance in marking your coupon, 

CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 

MUST COMPLY. 

1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out, and eacu entry form must be 
signed by the competitor with his own name and 
address tn ink. Where you forecast a draw don't 
cross out either. : 
When you have filled up the entry furm, cut it out and 
place it in au envelope address.d to the Muditor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope “ Fuorsat. No. 23," in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All 
attempts must arrive not later than first post Mriday, 
February 2nd. 
. Only one coupon may be seut by each reader. : 
The eum of £250 will be awarded to the compctiter 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what 
proves to be the correct result of all tho matches 

layed. In the event of atie this suum will be divided. 

ould no competitor give the correct result of ail the | 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor | 
from whom we receive the entry furm containing the | 
greatest numbor of correct results. in the event of a 

\ 
! 


So 


tio tho prize will bo divided, and. in the event of tio or 
more matches not being played on | ebruary Sr. or 
being stopped before timo, or haviny protes's lodged 
against the winuing teams, the £200 will uot be | 
awarded. coos H 

6. The Editor will accopt uo respiu- bility in regird to 
the loss or non-delivery of any aitempt submilted, 
and proof of posting will not bo accepted as proof of 

receipt. estes 

7. The Riditor does not assume any responsibility for any 
alterations that may be sdeinthe fixtures givenin the 
entry form. . oe . 

8. No correspondence will he cut vred tuta in connection 
with the comnetition, and telegrams will be ignored, 

9, The published decision is final. and competitors may 
enter on this unlerstanding only. ; 

_ No coupon bearing an address tn Scotland will be 

eligible for this competition. 


—_———$<_—_ 
RESULT OF CONTEST No, 20. 
Ow1ne to the large number of entries in Contest No. 20. 
we have been unable to have the s:ratiny o: all the entry 
forms completed Hefore going ty pre vith this number, 
We hepe te publish the result of this contest ncat week. 


T should. like you to 


eer se eee 
WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


| A 
winner of £125. 


Boad, winner of £12 1 


send nem 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Pearson's Football Contest. 


No. 23. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Feb. 3rd. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don't cross out either. 

v Bury 

v Portsmouth 

v Oldham Athletic 

v Blackburn Rovers 
v West Bromwich A. 
or Wolver- 


Everton 
Bradford 
Manchester City 


* Watfor: 


hampton Wan. v Lincoln City 
Darlington v Northampton Town 
Coventry City v Manchester United 
Crystal Palace v Sunderland 
Aston Villa v Reading 


Swindon Town v Notts County 
* Queen's P. Rangers 
or Bradford City 
Fulham 
Grimsby Town 
Stockport County 
Stoke v Norwich City 
Luton v Brentford 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 

(*) Mork out losing teams in the repleycd First 

umd Cup-lics, and in giving fovecasts take into 

consideration only those clubs actually tuking part in 
ihe matches lo ve played on Ledruary ded, 

I egree to abide by the decision published in 


“+ Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only oa this understanding, and I agree to 


v Chelsea 

v Liverpool 

v Notts Forest 

v Huddersfield Town 


ee 


abide by the conditions printed in ‘ Pearson's 
Weekly.” 

SigitatUre sevevereerserecencserenersreereecanerseeens antideparision 
AAAPOSS co cee eee NE Ee REE ee 


Mr. P. Barnfield, 4 Finsbury Street, Sudden, Rocidalr, 


winner of £250 in this Football Competition, writes : 


“Lhave inmy possession one of your ‘Foot- 
ball Annuals,’ and consider it an excelicat 
guide and a great help.” 


Other winners who rec mel tall 


* Person's Bos 


pnual,’”’ are as follows: 


Mr. Jd. Hindmarch, 18 Beach Sireet, Sunderland, 


Mr. G. E. Pepper, 24 Station Parade, Norbury, 


winner of £25. 


Mr. J. Lively, 57 The Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


winner of £25. 


Mr. A. Harrison, 3 Bream Street, Old Ford, 


winner of £25. 


Mr. F. Tilby, 14 mami Mens, St. John's Wood 
s. 


r. J. W. Blake, 11 Cobbold Sirect, Ipsuich, 


Mr. 
winner of £12 10s. 


Mr. A. Barish, 29 Lydia Ann Street, Liverpool 


winner of £12 10s. 
“Pearson's Football Annual,” price 3d., 


may be obtained, post free 4d., from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., London, w.c. 


A THIEF IN THE MINE. 
Pe. 


ae eeeeea~-nn eae ees 
He Steals Tram-Loads of Coal and his Metheds are 
quite Unlike those of other Pilferers. 

TrrBuTE has before now been paid in our columns 
to the miner as a clean, straight, honest man. 
Me may behave himself a little boisterously. but do 
not most of us, if we are healthy, let oursclves go 
every now and then ? : 

Speaking generally, the miner is a sportsman 
at heart—a virile, healthy man, who has no room 
in his composition for any real meanness. But 
here or there is a degencrate, the meancst of all 
kinds of thief. 

The man who attacks you on a dark night is 4 
despicable fellow, but he is a prince comparc 
with this other who operates underground. The 
first is after your money, hut at least ho has to 
overcome you first. The other steals the fruit of 
a comrades labour behind his back. There in the 
darkness he creeps and performs his nefarious 
business—the most mean and wretched of thieves. 

The thief in the mince is usually a little, weak 
man and a rr workman. He is a stealer of 
{ram-loads of coal, It might be supposed that 
to steal a loaded tram was impossible. Asa matter 
of simple truth, as ey miner knows, it is the 
easiest thing in the world—for a little time. 

The collier is paid by results. Every tram of 
coal he sends up the pit is weighed on top, and 
at the end of the week he is paid, at a fixed rate 


per ton, for the amount of coal he has produced. | 


The pithead man_ identifies each tram with its 
sender by means of a pin or token which the sender 
attaches to it. Each miner has his own par- 
ticular token which the pithead man recognises 
when he removes it. So each man is credited with 
the results of his own labours. 

One Tram-load Short. 

One day & miner comes up and claims to have 
scnt up nine trams. 

“ Bight!” says the pithead man. 

“Nine! I filled them. I know.” 

The pithead man, for answer, shows eight 
tokens, and says that not a tram appeared that 
day without a token. The two men look at each 
other, They know what has happened, and 
how. 

“Not a word yet,” said the pithead man, and 
the other nods comprehendingly. 

Some man who, generally, makes less money 
than his {cllows, is desperate to secure a few extra 
shillings. Most probably he is a mean-spirited 
creature whom none like, and to whom no one 
would lend money. So he steals, and the pithead 
man keeps carefu watch. 

He will be caught. He always is caught in 
time, but they have to go carefully to catch him. 

The one thing necessary is to prevent the thefts 
being spoken of lest the thief should be scared. 
To-day a trick goes astray; to-morrow no com- 
plaint is made; the next day and the next com- 
plaints are made, and the complainants arc bidden 
be silent. So for a week the stealing goes on. 

Every Day he Robs. 

The pithcad man and the urflerground manager 
know how the thefts are worked. Always the 
thief has a spare token in his pockct. He watches 
and waits only an opportunity. Almost every 
day one offers itself. There is a hitch overhead 
and empty trams come slowly while loaded trams 
gather steadily in the pit-bottom. 

Out upon the long line of loaded trams comes 
the thicf and creeps along the line. Some distance 
away is a company of boisterous, waiting men. 
"they sing music-hall ditties and generally make 
merry. It is easy then for the thief unheard to 
whip the token off a truck and substitute his own— 
who is to tell ? 

It is useless setting a man to watch. He would 
have to watch constantly, and bis purpose woul: 
be made known. There are simpler ways of 
catching the thief than that. 

Half a dozen proved miners are asked to put a 
copy of a certain newspaper in every tram they 
till, and sooner or later up comes one such tram 
with the thief’s token attached. Thero are other, 
and even neater, plans, but it is well not to make 
them known, for then they would be more easily 
circumvented. . 

Punishment is swift and peremptory. “A 
month’s hard,” ve often. Sometimes not; 
zometimes the thief is exposed to his fellows. And 
this is as effective as the other. 


—a suitable Valentine verse as editor of “P.W.” Not mor 


{ 


3 _ Pelure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to veturn unstable contributions 
valess stamped, wldressed envelope is inclosed. 


KEEPS ASHES FROM FACE. 


Tus picturo illustrates a pipe of novel design. 

It will be noticed that the bowl entrance is turned 
towards the smoker. ‘The object of this is to prevent 
the ashes from 
blowing into the 
uset’s face. 

Pipes of _ this 
description have, 
so far, only been 
used by motorists 
whodesire to rush 
through the air 


at a great ce. 6 
But ike advantage of the design will be apparent 


to all smokers who travel on the tors of trams and 
motor.’buses, and the new pipe will, no doubt, become 


very popular. 


FINDING WATER ESCAPES. 


Tis picture shows how an escape of water from a 

main is detected. 

A A water plug is 
opened, and a sinall 
tube is placed in and 
rests on a pipe in the 
manner shown. 

By placing his ear to 
tho tube at A, the 
official is able to teil 
whether the suspected 
escape is anywhere 

4 near. 

Fach plug is tested 
in this manncr 
the position of the cs- 

cape is discovere:l. 


Z 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE. 


Here is a little device which may be sccn on any of 


the new steum ‘buses. 

When the watcr in the radiator gets very hot, 
and tho cap is ; 
taken off to let 
the steam escape, 
the steam would, 
in the ordinary 
way, rise up and 
for a moment 
blot out the 
driver's view. 

To remedy this 
danger, a picce 
of tube is fitted 
over the cap 
and bent down- 
wards, 

By this means . 
the steam is directed downwards, and is let out at 
the bottom of the vehicle. 


—_—_— 


A NEW MUSIC HOLDER. 

Tne device illustra- 
ted here is a great 
improvement on the 
ol i music holder used 
in most -pianos, for 
it saves o deal of 
trouble in turning over 
pages of music. 

The holder revolves 
at the point A, and 
when a page is turned 
over, it swings as in 


aia 2. 

Vhen the page is 
pressed into its proper 
position, the holder 
being weighted at the 
broad end swings 
back automatically 
to its original 
position. 


pa- THURSDAY, FEB. 1. “8 


This is the Jast day on which signatures 
can be received for our Petition Against 
Fines in Factories. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. __ = 
ONGE-A-YEAR TIPPERS. 


orderly and 


its staff, and during the first week of Februavy 
£2,000 is handed over in various sums to t!y 


aristocratic Conservatism, and numbers arin: 
members most of the leading statesmen whi \ 


uniil 


e than four lines, however. 


WEEt EXDI™* 
Fes. 1, 191i”. 


—— eeeeeeeayreeee_eeee 
£25,000 is Distributed by Members of the «. 
End Clubs at the Great Annual Ti; 

Excnaxp is proud of its famous clubs. 
have served for the model of all similar insti: 
in other countries. But there is one thin 
tercign clubs have yet to learn, and that: 
way to conduct their business without tho t 
nuisance.. Only in the capital of England an. - 
found really untipped club servants. 

Once a year, however, London club s~ 
receive a handsome tip. In return for 
respectful service during the pre: 
twelve months the members subscribe thous. ; 
pounds, so that from steward to page-boy ii . 
have something to augment their wages. 

The notice to members that their donati«i 
be received by the secretary generally apy: 
the board of the clubs in the early days of Dew 
and it remains there until the end of January, 
the fund closes. . 

The Carlton Club collects the largest amo: 


As is well-known, this club is the headqua 


whilst scores of members who never enter {ii 
more than once or twice throughont th 

send along a cheque for two or three ; 

between November and February. 

The National Liberal Club and the Refor:: ‘'" 
the two leading strongholds of Liberalism, ' 
with great generosity to theirservants. At th.» 
about £1,700 is collected, and this year Mr. .\- 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George, an: - 
Carrington have given a five-guinea tip ea: 

Then there are others who are not less gv» 
At the Reform the names of Sir Edward (70... 
Churchill, and the premier have each “!) °. 
written opposite them. 

Mr. Balfour, who belongs to seven re- 
clubs, gives never less than twenty guin:. 
often as much as thirty guineas to the » 
funds of all his clubs, but as he is a very \ 
man and a bachelor he can afford to be pen 

Tho members of the Army and Navy, wie 
Atheneum, the United Service, the Travelle: ». ud 
the Oxford and Cambridge are amongst the 
gencrous tippers. Each gives an annual tip ex 
ceeding four figures. 

No One is Forgotten. 

Of course, the amount received by ind’ :'! 
servants varies according to the wealth of tl. 1) 
and the number of servants. Everybody «i'l 
wages list of the club is included, and those ni 8 
who fondly imagine that the thousand poun 1" 
divided amongst the score or so of servan! °. } 
actually sce should remember that there sre 
of others in the kitchen or under the contr 
person responsible for the cleaning of the :! 

Kitchen-maids, scullery-maids, bedroom : | 
and chatwomen, all enter the secretary's or *: 
office on the appointed day in February to 
their “ tip.” 

A page-boy will receive from one pound : 
pounds, according to length of service and 
of wages received ; kitechen-maids aboul ¢ 
fifteen shillings more; women assistants tv 1 
about two to five pounds ; that very import. 
often well-to-do servant, tho head-wail:' 
pocket the acceptable donation of at Ic. 
pounds, though in a really good year it t: 
double; and, it may be added, a good hea: 
is cheap at the price. 

Ordinary waiters, as a recompense fo. 
deprivation of a penny or twopenny tip evel 
they bring the members’ whiskies and 
attend them at dinner, aro given anything i 
three and six pounds. 

All this money is paid out in the early « 
February, to which the army of club-servi:i! 
forward all the year round. The exact « 

id over is not possible to state, but, tabs: 

undred of the ‘“ recognised ” London clu! - 
be said without exaggeration that quite t- 
thus distributed to the Great Untipped. 


WeEEX ENDING 
Vis. 1, 


DRD MILLBOROUGH is a wealthy cotton merchant 
i the virtual owner of Millborough. When a 

young man he falls in love with—— 

RY RYDER, « minder of looms, and pave) 
wrongs her. Mary forgives him, but she knows 
that they can never be man and wife, for she has 
a work-shy brute of a husband living, sho believes 
in Canada. One night she returns home from 
work to find that her husband has returned. 
‘That samo night he is found dead—killed by Lord 
Millborough, though nobody knows it—and 
Mary Ryder has disappeared. That crime was 

committed twenty years ago, and now Mary 
Xyder keeps lodgings in Corus Street, London, 
under the name of Mrs. Paul. 

DY MILLBOROUGH is tho woman Lord Mill- 
borough eventually marries. The union is not 
a happy «' 

IRY WILLv ¥.—A pretty, shallow-minded little 
witch whose one ambition is to be a great actress. 
Ledy Millborough takes her from the mills to act 
as a servant at the Hall. Fairy does not like her 
new work, and runs away on tho night that 

B3 AGE steals Lady Millborough’s jewels and alsoa 
sealed packet containing Lord Millburough’s 
confession of his sin. Babbage is one of the under- 
lings of & 

TANLEY JACK and Miss DELORME'S gang. 
‘They pose as a dramatic agency, but work big 
crimes all over tho country. Acting under 
Stanley Jack’s orders, Babbage fills a footman’s 
position at Millborough Hall in place of a dis- 
inissed servant, Stevens. Babbage places his 

spoils in a bag, and secretes the bag in o hut for 
tivo other members of the gang. 

OB EVSNS is Lord Millborough’s chauffeur, and a 
faitful lover to Fairy Willow. When Fairy runs 
away to London to make her name on the stage— 
uainly on the advico of Stanley Jack—sho per- 


ae 


CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE (continued). 
To Banish Her for Ever. 


“Tuv7's all right,” Stanley Jack said after Mis 
‘ormo had signed the supposed agreement, ‘now 
an get on with your own work, we must have 
business conferences sometimes.” 
Miss Delorme flushed. ‘‘ Yes, we’ve come down to 
usiness "—it seems years since wo had any other 
s--I sometimes wish that Reubo ”—she 
suddenly and glanced fearfully at the window, 
ihouch half-cxpecting to sce the dread impression of 
i Stump’s hand on it, as she had done that day at 
r: (anls— that he had killed you that day in the 
she wiped her lips nervously, “ aftor all, he 
asa man—not a cur!” 
“Lin sorry I robbed him of such a charming wife,” 
ck sneered, “however, Reube’s dead, and you aro 
yv much alive, so regrets are useless on both sides. 
“ps we shall dissolve partnership one of these 
le tapped the document in his hand thought- 
Il. in the meantime, let us see as little as possible | 
cach other 5 don’t you meddle in my affairs, and I 
n't with yours, now get out !” 
“Ah, you brute—you contemptible cur!”” she | 
1 with sudden passion. “ You are plotting some 
il azainst me—but whatever it is, you shall suffer for | 


pay}? 
swept from the room into her own office, and | 
ut the door savagely. 
‘\s he listened to her voice raised in angry reproach 
& pupil who had evidently disobeyed somo order, | 
ck smiled to himself. 
“‘Tcrmagant! But now this little paper’s signed | 
4 will soon be out of my way—and I’m not sorry, 
» had enough of this sort of thing.” He turned | 
ictly and picked up the whistlo that communicated | 
ft phe tube at which tho sloping chinned youth 
sided, ‘| 

lf two gentlemen call to see me, show them in at 
ee. and toll anyone else that I’m engaged!” | 
1 Right, sir !’” was the curt reply. 

cn minutes later Miss Dolorme was going to lunch, 
as sho Passed out of the waiting-room, she caught 
4 of two thin, grave, unthcatrical-looking men in | 
coats and tall hats entering Stanlcy Jack’s office. | 
: pee to the youth with tho sloping chin and \ 
4 ly: 
‘ Who are those gentlemen ? ” 
nea padeg I think, miss,” he answered languidly. 
octors ! Miss Delorme murmured the words 


PICK UP THE THREADS OF THE STORY HERE. 


suades Bob to fetch her bag from a hut whero she | 
has hidden it, and also to take her to the railway- 
station in one of his master’s cars. On the way 
back from the station Evans swerves round the 
dead body of Stevens. Ho is arrested and charged 
with the murder. Later on he is tricd and 
acquitted, on the evidence of —— 

CHIEF INSPECTOR PICKLES, of Scotland Yard. 
Pickles is slowly but surely getting on the track of 
the Stanley Jack gang. He falls into a trap sot 
by Babbage and is nearly killed. 

LISETTE DUPONT.—Lady Millborough's vivacious 
French maid. She is in love with Pickles, and 
has promised to help him in his investigations by 
keeping a watch on Babbage. 

THE RAT-CATCHER of Diver Strect—better known 
as Old Stump, owing to a malformed hand. Old 
Stump steals the bag that Bob fetched for Fairy, 
and finds it contains Lady Millborough's jewels 
—in reality paste—and the scaled packet con- 
taining the confession. He comes to Millborough 
to extort money from herladyship. Incidentally, 
he—with Drako’s aid—rescues Vickles from the 
trap set by Babbage. 

BETH WILLOW, the daughter of Lord Miilborough 
and Mary Ryder. Sho believes herself to be 
Fairy’s sister, and she is in love with 

MARCUS DRAKE, Lord Millborough’s 
secretary and companion. 

LUKE WOABD is the ne’er-do-well of Millborough. He 
loves Beth, and has found out the secret of her 
birth. Ho blackmails Lord Millborough, and 
when Beth refuses to marry him he tells her 
that Mary Ryder is her mother. Evontually he is 
sent to priscn for assaulting Drake. . 

MRS. LUSTLEIGH.—A woman of ill-fame who 
decoys Fairy to her house and then invites Sir 
Harold Hilmon to dinner. Sir Harold yields to a 
better impulse and assists Fairy to escape. Later 


trusted 


thoughtfully. Her suspicions were on the alert at 
once. “What were doctors doing at the Siddons 
Academy ? Who was ill?” 

She turned back and entered her own office. 

The wall separating her room from Jack's was made 
of lath and plaster—when the outer office was empty 
fragments of conversation could bo heard quite easily. 
It was ono of the understood rules of the Academy that 
either Miss Delorme or Jack remained in possession 
while the other went out to meals, and it was always 
Miss Delorme who went out first. 

She moved softly to the wall and listened intently. 

Jack’s voice, suave and clear, was speaking. 

“Well, gentlemen, the paper was signed = this 
morning—the lady will be difficult to manage at 
first, 'm afraid --she’s been very violent in her 
outbursts for some time, but of course 1 want evcry- 
thing to be arranged quite privately. I hope there 
will be no fear of her escaping from your charge 
when she’s in the country ?” 

“ You may rely upon us to take every care of her,” 
answered one of the doctors blandly ; * we have several 
similar cases wnder us just now; we have never had 
an escape yet.’ 

Jack opened the door leading into the sitting-room. 
The youth with the sloping chin was at the other end 
of it, deep in a newspaper, and couldn't overhear 


int as for Elsa Vere, your sham wifc—she too lewhat was being said inside the office—it never occurred 


to Jack to make sire that Miss Delorme had left her 
own room; he had seen her with her hat and coat 
on ready to go to her lunch. 

“Now when can vou fetch her?” he asked in a 
relieved tone. “I want everything done very care- 
fullyv—no scandal, no fues; it would be bad for the 
Academy if it came out.” 

Miss lorme, ler livid face pressed against the 
flimsy wall, gave a strangled gasp of hate and rage. 
This was what she had signcd—no contract to take 
new premises, but a voluntary form without which 
no one can be put into a home or asylum, and she had 
been betrayed into signing away her own liberty. 
The man she had loved vears ago had done this, he had 
Jaid a trap for her, and fool that ¢he had been, she 


had walked into it. 
“Hoe shall pay for it!” she muttered. “ He 


shall pay !”’ ; ae 

“T quite understand,” the doctor was saying in 
answer to Jack's question, “ we will hurry on the 
arrangements for (his lady’s reception in the homo as 
soon as possible. J don't think we need discuss any 
further detaile, we quite see that the sooner the affair 
vhettor. You lH have a telegram 


is quictly sotttest tle 


1:17:43, Mark postcards “ 


For the best verse I will give fer sais. 


on, Evans comes to London and Sir Harold 
engages him. Lagg, Sir Harold’s manservant, 
foolishly relates the episode of his master and 
Fairy. Bob, mad with rage, half kills his new 
master, and then leaves the house. 

SALVATION JEMMY,—An cx-burglar, who now 
spends his time doing rescue work. He mects 
Bob Evans on the Embankment, and is talking 
to him, when a woman jumps into the Thames. 
Both men go to save her: Salvaticn Jemmy and 
the woman are taken from the water unconscious. 
Evans seems to have disappeared. 

ROY and EILEEN MARCHANT.—Tho son and 
daughtcr of Lord and Lady Millhorough. Sie 
Harold wishes to marry Eileen for the sake of her 
money, and he is very much perturbed when Roy 
discovers all about his escapade. 

MAJOR COLLETT is the head of the Millboroush 
police. He is a martinct of the worst type, and 
owes his position to Lady Miilborough. Sho has 
some hold over the Major, and tells him that hes 
jewels must not be found, as they are paste, 


The last few chapters tell how Stanley Jack gives 
Fairy Willow a dancing part in one of his touring 
companics, later on gocs through a sham marriazo 
with her and finally—wanting a new love—returns to 
London. 

Fairy, madly infatuated with her supposed husband, 
sends him Iectter after letter, but receives no reply. 
The climax arrives when she is dismissed from tho 
company, and her writing-case, containing letters 
from Stanley Jack and her sham marriage certificate, 
is stolen. She deciles to return to London at once, 

Meanwhile, Stanley Jack has duped Miss Delormo 
into signing an aurcement that will confino her—Miss 
Delorme—in a lunatic asylum for the rest of her life. 


(You can now read on.) 
A 
from us to-morrow evening tclling you when our 
nurses will call to take her away—a closed brougham 
will be waiting—everything will be done without a 
seene.”* 

The rest of the conversation was inaudible to the 
woman in the next room. Jack went out with them, 
shutting the door of his office and locking it, as was 
his rule. When the place was quict again, Miss 
Delorme staggered over to a cupboard in which sho 
kept a supply of rcfresiiments, and poured out, with 
a trembling hand, a strong drink. 

The glass clattcred against her teeth. 

“So that’s his little plan,” she muttered, “ to hide 
‘meinanasylum. I'mintheway. He's been thinking 
this out for some time, tho traitor, but forewarned 
is forearmed, and by some means I shall get that 
telegram before he does. I shall wait and watch my 
chance, and even if I have to bribe the telegram boy 
I shall keep it from falling into his hands.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-SIX. 
Miss Delorme Meets Fairy. 

Fury arrived in London from the Nerth feeling tired 
and forlorn. She had travelled all night, an} now 
realised how much alone she was. She tried to cheer 
up over a cup of tea in the refreshinent room. After 
all, she had a husband in London, a man to whom she 
had every right to go. She was stupid to fecl depressed, 
but in spite of her efforts to be bright, her eyes filled 
with tears, and her lips quivered pitifully. 

“1 wish Beth were here!” she muttered. ‘Sho 
always seems to know how to cheer one up. ri 
send for her as soon as I've seen Stanley. He won't 
mind. He will understand how I'm feeling, but I 
wish he'd written. 1'd feel ever so much better if he 
had, though I expect he’s awfully busy.” 

She toyed with her tea, but turned from hicr bread- 
and-butter with aversion, though she had been hungry 
at first. She was obliged to wait some time in the 
station waiting room, as it was too early to go to tho 
address where her secret husband had written from. 
She wanted to please him, for she had somcthing to 
tell him, something that wouldn't bear thinking of 
alone, with no one to say tender thinz3 to her. 

Sho slipped her hand into her bosom. and drew out 
the sole proof of her marriage to Stanley Jack. The 
little plain gold circle must be worn openly in the 
future. There must be no concealment of her mar- 
riage—even Stanley would see that now. A soft 
blush swept her face as sho put the ring on to her slim 
finger. It was a pity all her Ictters and marrage 


Tulet.” (See page 783) 
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certificate had been stolen yesterday, but it couldn't 
be helped. She had her wedding ring, and nothing 
else mattered. 

She took a motor."bus to the square in Bloomsbur 
where Stanley Jack had a top flat in one of the old- 
fast:ioned houses with wide porticoes and imposing 
entrance halls. At the door she paused a moment, 
sick with excitement. 

If only he had sent for her. 
to stand by her, to help her to say what she 
to svy. 

The servant who opencd he door stared at her 
insolently. Lady visitors to the handsome actor- 
manager were so frequent tat she was never surprised 
at their presence on the step. But Kairy—in her 
plain coat and skirt, neat hat, and the absence of 
anytiing like boldness or temper in her pretty, wistful 
face, was a different type of visitor. 

“'T--I want to sce Mr. Jack, please,” Fairy mur- 
mured softly. The servant had had her instructions 
previously. 

“Mr. oe gone away on tour, left’ last week,” 
rho lied glibly. Fairy’s face went white with amaze- 
ment. 

“Gone away ! 
me? He heard from me this morning ? 
with trembling lips. 

* Good gracious, he docsn't mind letters! "’ the 
woman retorted. ‘ He mostly tears them up unread, 
or leaves them about till I’ve a nice job getting them 
out of the way!” 

“ Did he say when he was returning ? 

“No, I think he’s gone to America, and I’d orders 
to keep all letters.” airy gazed at the hard, unsym- 
pathetic face with tcarful cyes. She had no idea that 
this cllerly, frouzy creature had been long cnough 
in Stanley Jack's service to beable to deal as she thought 
fit with the various lady visitors who called to see 
her fascinating master. She realised that Fairy was 
different from the rest, but that fact only added to her 
dctermination to get rid of her. There was something 
more than an idle flirtation in this—the expression 
on Fairy’s face puzzled her. 

“America !’?. The landing seemed to be whirling 
round and round, and Fairy reached out a thin white 
han to support herself. 

“But—but I’m Mrs. Stanley Jack!” she mur- 
mured faintly.“ 1’m married to him; he can’t have 
gone off like that without giving you some instructions 
about me when I came to London ? Oh,” she burst 
out piteously, “ you don’t understand—but I havea 
right to be here—I’m his wife ! et 

‘The woman laughed insolently. 

“ 1’ was married to all the girls that came bothering 
here, he'd be a first-class Mormon, and, anyway, miss, 
I've got to obey orders, which was that no one was to 
‘ave *is address, no matter ’oo called, so you can do 
what you like, only you'll get nothin’ out of me, 
and I ‘appen to be busy as well.” 

Before Fairy could say a word the door was slammed 
in her face wth a bang. She hesitated a moment, 
ghe seemed horribly uncertain what to do next. She 
jad been so sure that she would find Jack at his flat 
that she was without an inspiration of any sort. If 
she went to tho Academy she would only hear the 
same story that his servant had told her—that he had 
gone to Amcrica. 

A little sob rose to her lips. 

This was worse than any other experience the poor 
wilful little butterfly creature had had. She was 
utterly alone, almost penniless except for her last 
week's salary, and burdened with the secret knowledge 
that there was to be a child born to her of her marriage 
to Stanley Jack. 

Oh, for Beth’s strong, loyal arms, to hear her 
sweet, tender voice, but till she had met her husband 
rhe couldn't send for Beth; she couldn't go back to 
Millborough with this worry tearing at her heart. 

Of Bob Evans she dared not think—he had gone out 
of her life—the last three months she had been too 
much occupied with her own little life to wonder much 
about anything. : : 

She had never read the papers—so she had known 
nothing of Bob’s attempt to save a drowning woman 
the night he met Salvation Jemmy on the Embank- 
ment. As she turned from the closed door she collided 
with a woman coming upstairs. Fairy glanced at 
her wistfully. Tho woman looked like an actress. 
Was she calling at Stanley Jack’s flit. 

If she waited she might hear somcthing—find out 
his address. Anytl:ing would be preferable to this 
awful blankness. 

She walked slowly away, but not too far to hear 
what took place at the door. She heard it open— 
the sound of voices—and then she gave a sudden sharp 
cry as the actress looking woman said loudly : 

** When Mr. Jack returns tell him that Miss Delorme 
has arranged the interview with the gentleman who 
wants to buy the fit-up rights of the new play, also 
tell him that he must come to the Academy to make the 
final arrangements himseli. Don't forget, it's most 
eats Ynis afternoon at three 1 shall expect 

im.” 

“Yes, miss.” Fairy was straining her cars to catch 
the other woman's reply. ‘That she had been deceived 
she knew only too well. Stanley Jack hadn't gone 


She longed for Beth 
ought 


But—but he said something about 
» she faltercd 


” 


I expect that you have heard a good many cures for a cold. Well— 


las not gone 
I heard yon tell.this lady that he'd be back this after- 


noon. 


suddenly suspicious 
about the girl who had roused her curiosity in the more 
personal treachery against herself—this was the day 
that the telegram was to come from the doctor who 
had agreed to take her into his private asylum—an‘l 
she had made up her mind to stop it, to do all in her 
pover to frustrate Stanley Jack's foul plot against 
a woman who had given all a woman could give to a 
man. 


tone. 
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to America. That woman was the Miss Delorme she 
had heard about. 
banisters. 


She leant upon the rail of the 
The servant was talking loudly. 


“Tl tell Mr. Jack, miss. He went out early 


this morning, but ’e’ll be in about two for sure.” 


Fairy had heard all she wanted to. Her fear was 


swallowed up in a wave of bitter sorrow. Ske had 
been lied to; the man who had married her secretly 
that time in Scotland, had tired of her. But she was 
glad he was in London. At least she would see him, 
tell him what he must know. 


She turned back and ran towards the half open door. 
“You told me a lic!’ she panted. ‘Mr. Jack 
to America. How dared you say 80? 


And now I mean to wait and sce him.” 


Miss Delorme looked at the flushed, delicate face with 
eyes. She had forgoiten all 


Now as she gazed at Fairy’s tearful, desperate face 


her former jealousy was roused. 


“Another of bis dupes!” she thought contemp- 


tuously. 


“Perhaps T can help you,” she said in a kindly 
“Tm Mr. Jack's business partner, Miss Delorme. 
one of the comparics ?” 


Are you a member of 
seized Fairy. 


“No!” <A sort of Dutch courage 
She flung up her golden head proudly. 

“I'm not a member of the company now,” she cried 
in her high trembling voice. “im Elsa Vere—and 
Stanley Jack is my husband. We were married in 
Scotland some months ago, and now I havecome to ses 
him on some very important business.” 

Miss Delorme’s tawny eycs flickered with triumph. 
The power to hurt another woman was intensified 
by the knowledge that this stip of a girl had had 
sufficient fascination to take Stanlcy Jack to Scotland 
to make him go through a form of marriage with her, 
this girl who looked like a big baby. Now he had 
tired of her, as he had tired of every woman fool 
enough to love him, and she would open the little 
idiot's eyes to her true position. 

“We can't tek here,” she said. ‘I have a taxi 
outside. Come back to my flat, then 1 might be able 
to help you.” 

“You are very kind,” Fairy murmured. ‘I have 
no one in London to whom I can go, and I do so want 
someone to tell me what to do.” 

She followed Miss Delorme into the taxi-cab, and as 
it drove away, Miss Delorme said slowly : 

“ Have you been et on the stage ?” 

Fairy shook her head. 

“No; this was my first tour. 
go on the stage. 1 ren away from Millborough 

“ Millborongh !”? ‘Iwo spots of colour flamed in 
Miss Delorme’s hollow checks. ‘‘ ‘l'hen you surely are 
that girl known as Fairy Willow ? ” 

“Yes,” Fairy cried quickly.“ Mr. Jack—I mean 
nvy husband,” she added shyly, ‘“* told me to change my 
name when I saw him at the Academy befcre he sent 
me to join the company in Wales, and now I'm so 
worried, and can't think what to do. You will help 
me, won't you, Miss Delorme ? ” 

The woman, sitting rigid and motionless beside her, 
answered her slowly. 

“ Yes, it was fortunate that I happened to be calling 
on Mr. Jack this morning. Now here we are,” she 
cried, as the taxi stopped, ‘‘ my flat’s on the first 
floor. I live alone—a woman comes in the morning 
to tidy the place, then goes.” 

Fairy followed her into the sitting-room; it was 
small and dainty, but the scent of stale cigarettes was 
everywhere, and yellow-backed novcls lay about the 
room. 

Miss Delorme shut. the door, then turned and looked 
at Fairy with hard, vindictive eyes. 

“ You asked me to advise you. Well, I will. This 
is my advice: Go and hide yourself from everyone 
i know, for you aren't married to Stanley Jack. 

e’s no more your husband than he’s mine. You 
have been made a fool of, like many others before 
you. Now he'll hate the sight of your silly liitle 
doll face, just as I hate it!” she went on crecly. 
“Do you imagine that a man would want to marry 
a foolish little thing like you? Why, you ougnt to 
have known that you were being made a toy of, and 
it serves you right. You should have stuck to your 
chauffeur, you miscrable little fool——_* 

“But he did marry me!” Fairy gasped. “I 
have my wedding ring !” 

Miss Delorme laughed brutally. 

“That's nothing: -they are cheap enough to buy, but 
thev prove nothing !” 

"Thad my certificate,” Fairy panted hysterically, 


I always wanted to 
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“and his letters! You are crucl and bad to 1y we 
not married. I believe you're in love with him \.;; 
self. He told me that he was being worried | 
who took drugs—and it's you, you, you! 7 

Miss Delorme caught her arm in a vice-like ©; 

“You little idiot,” she said contemptously. 
to me. That marriage of yours took place in Sur 5,1, 
and was illegal. Neither you nor Stanley Jac |, 
been in the place for twenty-one days. He . x 
he had a loophole,” she laughed evilly, “ andati. ) 
time he satisfied your scruples by ‘ marryin:: 

Now you sce what you are,” she hissed, "5. 
wife nor maid—disgraced for ever! Why > 
Jack told his scrvant to put you off with lies °. , 
London but he won't see you—he’s cast you 0 
some new toy is the attraction !” 

Fairy ran*to the door with a sobbing Tittle 
Her heart felt dead. It was true. Her vag. ‘ 
had materialised. She had_ been duped. di- 1 
cast-off by the man she had married. Shee. o + 
go home, she could never face Beth's truc, lovi:: 
again, nor sce the old dad. 

Miss Delorme’s mocking laughter followed |i: 
the street. 

Homeless, penniless, end disgraced, she can. * 
breath with a sob of fear. The dread future ; 
sirfistcr hands out to her—poor, tragic bb: 
broken on the wheel of Fate. 

She wandered about the streets aimles-ly. i 
starcd at her white, tragic face curiousiv. 

‘At last she reached the Embankment —it was, 
and the seats were filled with their usual cro 
derelicts. But Fairy had no wish to sit duos 
was barely conscious of fatigue. Her sens 
numba, deadenedl by the knowledge tiiat was]: 
on her brain. An occasional word fluttercd ©. 
white lips.‘ Beth—Bob—dad,” the names «i ' 
who had loved her, whom she woul! nev 
again. 

‘As she wandered on to the steps that Heal d ‘ 
the river, she didn't know What she was Deda falls 
A man in tic uniform of the Salvation Aroiy. 2 to -. 
rugged face, and with snowy brows bristling like tos. 
brushes that shadowed piercing blue cyes, anc t 
over one of them. 

It was ‘Salvation Jemmy,” the ex-duke of |. 
moor, a brand snatched from the burning, the te vo 
had given a burglar’s jemmy as his first offering, 1." + 
God ine had sought to serve. 

Suddenly Fairy quickened. Her slight: 
swayed to and fro unccrtainly as she passed do. 
steps to the water ! 

It was not the first timo that Salvation Jenn. 
ex-duke of Bleakmoor prison, converted buzylir. 6 
sometimes waiicd outside prison gates and at ethos 
patrolled tho Embankment during the dark, lon boo 
of the night, had done such rescue work, thouch he 
would have put it—mcn were more in his line iu 
gals. 

The light from a lamp on the parapet fell upon tle 
two figures on the steps leading to the water. the 
broard, rather squat figure of the Salvationist an | il 
of the child-woman, to whom the prosjn:t of 1 
hood had been revealed, and hard upon this 
solemn and tremendous fact the knowledge teu Ist 
marriage was a crucl fraud and that she had noe! sin 
upon the man who had carried het away with bs 
personal attractions, his flattery and admiration. am 
the dazzling prospects of stage-fame that he be 
held out to her alluringly. 

Yet Fairy had never really loved Stanley Jas He 
had cast an unwholesume spell over her ai aoe 
when she believed Bob Evans’ love for ler ty 51 
been killed. 

She did not know what had become cf Bub. ~ 
times she had reproached herself with bitter 1 “0 
for having lacked the courage to tell him the to 
that crucial moment in the little home in S)"! 
Row, when she had looked into his hor-cst cy 
him a lie. At other times she had knowin 
ageinst him for having believed wicked « i 
things of her, though the fault was minch noe ined 
than his. 

If she had only told him the truth in place tat 
lie! Yet her love, shallow though it might have ter 
had been given to Bob Evans. Somciia.es Wren od 
tour she had prayed that she might never agains.) °° 
on him, but at other moments she had alin | \1" 
dictively hoped that he would hear of her m.t: 
wherever he might be—as soon as “her hit: | 
gave her his permission to make her marriage pill 

But now sho knew the cold crucl truth. Sho! 
no legal claim on the man to whom she had yi" 
herself, believing herself to be his secret bride, | 
from a kind of pique and partly under the + 
his;powerful, persuasive personality. 

ery few of tho many gitis and women who, ino! 
such similar circumsiances as Fairy, have sor’ 
escape from misery or shamo by a leap into the’ SMG 
have been responsible for their action. Cr iby 
Fairy was not at this moment. Nature bh’ not 
endowed tho poor, pretty, tragic little butte: 
over-much brain. And her vanity had ites! 
despair. 

Yo have been fooled, and made the toy —{fc" 
bricf days—of the man she had believe. tu 
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Wrex ENDING © 


Jeand.the man she had fancied she had mado a slave 
or life. ‘The hidoous humiliation of it all! 
hin vivid’ red of Salvation Jemmy’s jersey seemed 
{urow up the deathly greyness of the poor girl’s 
She had turned her head to sce who it was who 
oot her in his arms, and looked into the grim, 
human, face of the ex-burglar, who, in his own 
pie language, had given his heart and his jommy 
God, who bad known what it was to be breced 
to the triangle aie with the prison’s “ cat. 
ield her very tightly. . 
eed Bie somal you,” he said, “to do that 
h the life "E gave you, my poor gal! 
ie stared at him with big, dazed eyes, and suffered 
to lead her back up the steps to the Embankment 
ment. She was shivering and her hands were 
as ice. “Gals” wero not in Salvation Jemmy’s 
It was a grim joy to him to tackle some des- 
te, tough “ nut,” and endeavour to bring him 
the ways of grace and regeneration, ready to give 
take with his rough tongue, and once he had mado 
nvert by fighting and beatin, him first. 
it he knew well enough, with rough, true instinct, 
this was not a time to sermonise OF preachify, 
what the poor girl wanted was motherly love, 
plation, and sympathy. Time enough to sermonise 


came along and stopped. 
a moment Salvation Jemmy’s eyes, bencath 
white tooth-brush eyebrows, gleamed with a 
le light, a throw-back to tho days when 
y palicenien was a natural enemy. 
ach knew tho other. 
‘A brand from the burning ?”’ asked the 
eman, with a touch of not unkind chaff in 
voice. ‘ Eh, Jemmy ?” 
Yes, with Gawd’s grace !” 
Well, I reckon she’s safe in your chargo, 
pm. 
airy’s eyes wero still big and staring. 
You can’t do better than go along with 
,’ said the policeman to her, and so paid 
ple but eloquent tribute to the man who 
once & terror to the police, and set down 
police-records as “‘ dangerous.”’ 

Balvation Jemmy smiled a shadowy smile. 

Not seen the Angel of the Embankment 
but to-night 2?” he asked. 

‘ Not to-night, Jommy—but this is about her 

* answered the policeman. 

‘airy’ssenses were still numbed. She heard 
conversation, but read no meaning into it. 
red of Jemmy’s Salvation Army jerscy, 
Embankment lights, the reflections on tho 

sr, and the policeman all became mixed up 

ther into a kind of confused jumble. 

*Come along, my little gal!” said Salvation 

niiy, nodded to the policeman, and received 
icn diy, almost respectful nod back. 

Nhe policeman went on his way, and then 

ned back over his shoulder. 

*Ex-duke of Bleakmoor!” he muttered. 

nd in the old days, it would have taken six 
us to get him to the station!” 

*Lain’t going to preach,” Salvation Jemmy 

s saving as he led Fairy along, as docilo 

a child. “ There’s good women where I'm 

ing you—you ease your ’cart to them! 
your ’eart, I says to you. There’s 


stolid-looking policeman 


Pen. _— 


( 
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“Allelujah !° whispered Salvation Jemmy, and his 
grey, gimlct eyes gleamed with o fierce kind of joy as 
if he offered up silent thanks to his God ! 


Beth’s mother bad taken Fairy Willow to her 
bosom. 
* 


* s * s s 

_ What followed was like a vaguo dream to poor 
little Fairy--the arrival of a cab, Salvation Jemmy 
wringing her hand and telling hee to case her ’eart 
and that God never turned His back on anvone who 
asked for His love and pity in a spirit of humble 
repentance, tho rolling away of the cab, Mrs. Paul's 
arm round her waist, and she saying tender, comforting 
things to her in her wonderful womanly voice, asking 
no questions, just comforting. 

Tho pulling up of the cab, and then Mrs. Paul's 
sitting-room in the Corus Street lodging house. Years 
seemed to have passed since Fairy had last crossed 
its threshold. 

Then Mrs. Paul—the Mary Ryder of many years 
back—asked her first question as she held her sister's 
child close to her heart, smoothing her dishevelled 
hair with a delicate, transparcot hand. 

“Tell me?” 

“Don't ask me—I can't!” sobbed Fairy. 
want Beth—Beth. I can't even tell you. 


“ I 
Oh, the 
But I can't tell 


shame—and I thought—I believed ! 
you—I can only tell Beth!” 

Mrs. Paul's mouth quivered for a moment terribly, 
Her woman's understanding had been quick to read 


709 


For a moment Stanley Jack's thoughts had been 
twisted into another channel. Babbago’s attempt 
on Pickles’ life and subsequent flight had added to 
Jack's anxiety more than anything clso that could 
have happened. 

“T gave him credit for’ more brains than he 
ossesses,”"” he whispered thinly. “If he comes 
ranging about here—the whole lot of us will be im 

the soup. Let's hope to goodness he’s clear of the 
country 1” 

He lit a cigarette and glanced at the pile of letters 
on the soiled table-cloth. Mo had half-cxpected one 
from Fairy—she was suro to know from Miss Dclorme 
that he was in London—a frantic, heart-broken lettes 
would have been natural in the circumstances—hos 
silence was vaguely disturbing—what was she doing - 
how was she living ? ‘ 

But one thing made him breathe with relief. Vr 
had carefully destroyed the sham certificate of marriayy 
—and all the letters ho had written her—the man 
who had stolen Fairy’s writing-case had cent it on at 
once to him. 

“It's her word against mino if sho babbles,” bo 
muttered. “I took jolly good care to keep out of 
everyone's way—no one saw u3 together--but Vd 
very much like to know where she has gone to.” 

His handsome, evil face was still frowning when tho 
door opened and his housckeeper said hurriedly — 

“Tho lady to see you. sir.” 

“ What the ——” he began, when Miss Delorme, with 
a mocking laugh, stood before him. 

“Don't be afraid, Stan, it’s not your lute 
‘wife ’—sho has heard quite cnough about 
you to make her kcep away fora while. Oh, 
what a precious sort of brute you are!” she 
went on. ‘ But you will hear moro of Fairy 
Willow — alias ‘Elsa Vere,’ before long, £ 
expect ; you have not done with her—yet |” 

‘As he listened to her cool, sneering words 
Jack's face flushed. 

“ What do you mean ?” he snarled irritably. 
“Tf you've come here to taunt me you may as 
well got out —I'm sick of your gas!” 

“ Naturally, you would be sick of a woman 
whom you had ceased to care about,’” was 
tho-swite retort, “ but £ came here to warn 
you of rumething—though you don't deserve 
that I should stand by you, [don't know why 
I trouble to do so, only I suppose Pm nol so 
bad for a woman as yeu are for a man,””” 

“Shut that rot,” Jack snarled savagely. 
“What's the matter 2.” " 

Miss Delorme leant forward and whispered 
a few words in his ear. 

His face went livid with surprise. 

“How do you know this 2” he said cut}. 

She shrugged hershoulders. * P?’ma woman 
and an observant one. I saw at once—and if 
I'm not much mistaken there's trouble ahead 
through tis. 1 thought I'd come and tell you 
—though you hardly deserve the kindness, but 
it's a fact, all the same!” 

Jack bit his lip. If what she had just told 
him was trac he might have trouble of sumo 
sort over it, fo marry an innocent young girl 
bogusly, and leave her in the lurch to face the 
consequences of the marriage, was a crime in 
the eyes of the law. He almost regretted now, 
that be had sent Fairy away so abruptly, A 


+ . ee * , t : 7 
ink like it. Hullo! But ’ere’s @ bit of little more pretence, and keeping up of tho 
kt? : “PUL give you fire poun Ts for the telegram,” Miss Detorme panted. fraud till ho was out of the wood, might hava 


Die last words not to Fairy but to himsclf. 
ie had passed through tho light-radius of a street 
n}--the tall, thin, but still graceful woman who was 
hin towards them. She was wearing no uniform. 
‘urned aside to a seat on which six human beings 
re taking their night’s rest. Onc was a girl, and the 
man, known as the Angel of the Embankment, 
bched her lightly on the shoulder. 
Nic girl woke with a start. 
* Mother-——” 
Shie still seemed to be dreaming. 
‘Not mother!” said the woman with a shadowy 
c, in whose grey hairs a thread of gold still remained 
cand there. “* But come with me ee 
hen she saw Salvation Jommy and the frail slip 
a gitl whom the ex-burglar was partly support- 


“One minute !” she said quickly, for the girl whom 
\ation Jemmy was supporting scemed to her to be 
greater need than the derelict on the scat. She 
nt to them quickly. 

I was oping you might como along ! ” said Jemmy. 
his is a job after your own ’eart—she was on the 


But he said no more. The Angel of the Embank- 
mi thrust forward her head a litfle, the better to sce 
sirl’s grey, down-bent face. 

Fairy!” she whispered. 

airy ‘scemed to throw off a stupor, and raised her 
4. A little whimpering cry slipped off her white 


* Mrs.—Mra. Paul!” 
Ble tottered and might have fallen had not the 
uun’s arms opened swiftly and gathered her 
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what Fairy refused to tell her. She understood— 
she knew. : 

Just for a moment she hesitated, and God alone 
knew what passed through her heart and soul. 

But sho spoke at. last. 

“ T will send for Beth.” 


CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN. 
“Five Pounds for the Telegram !” 
STANLEY JACK, at home in dressing-gownand slippers» 
unshaven and pufly-cyed, was a very different person 
from the manager in front of the theatre in evening 
dress, smiling and urbane. He had risen late the day 
after his interview with the two bland gentlemen 
whom Miss Delorme had overheard the day before at 


‘the Academy, and had been fuming ever since his 


j 


scene with Fairy, 


housekeeper had told him of the t 
with 


and how Miss Delormo bad taken her away 


cr. 

“Confound all women!” he snarled irritably. 
“ What on earth made the little fool come to London ? 
I thought sho was under & fortaight’s notice, but 
instead she comes worrying me! Anyway, it’s just 
as well sho understands that I've done w ith her! I 
expect the fair Beo opened her eves to the real state of 
things "—his gold tooth showed in a sudden, cynical 
smile— I should like to heat what happened between 
them. Anyway, Bee won't trouble mo much longer— 
when that telegram comes along itll put the lid on 
her little tricks, and I've a good mind to cut the whole 
business and get out of the country, ‘That fool 

Jabbage has put us all in a hole by bolting after 
messing it up ashe did—idiot | e 


The funnier the better. 


saved future trouble. 

“ Whatever happens tho girl has no papers or letters 
on het to prove a single thing against me,’ he said with 
brutal candour. “it’s an episode —finished and dono 
with—what mado you come and waste my time in 
telling mo this? 1 should have given you eredit for 
Inore sense 17” : 

“ Perhaps there's a hidden meaning in my troubling 
to tell vou,” Miss Delor:ne retorted. You see, Ceoutd 
make things a little awkward for you if I went over to 
this girl's side—and supported her story—L have kept 
the letter I found—that compromises you pretty Ww cll-- 
any way, it might pay vou to play the game w ith me, [ 
should bo a bad cnemy—as bad as Reube was,” she 
finished in a whisper. 

“Oh, rats! dack jected. You're still harping on 
that on string, for goodness’ sake give it a rest | You 
make me tired with your continual drivel!” 

Miss Delorme lit a ciyarette silently. ‘The words of 
burning accusation on her lips were suppressed by sheer 
force of will, Love to hatred turned was consuming 
her—this man in whose arms she had once found hee 
heaven, was plotting to get ri: of her—was coli- 
Lioodedly sending her to a living doath--if only sho 
could get even with him —spoil all his plans, and m.'e 
him suffer as he had her! Jt would be worth waiting 
for—worth keeping silcut about the trea: hery she had 
found out! ; 

“ Look here,” she said abruptly. © Phat eirl won't 
bother you just now, she'll probably go home or do 
something desperate—what are you keeping indoora 
for? You really ought to come to the Academy—T 
can't run all the show, or,” ehe added stawly, * perhaps 
you're wailing to see somcone here ¢ e 
“Jack smiled. Not exactly someone, but a telegram 
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—rather important—but you can go on, don’t let mo 
kecp you.” 

Miss Delorme 
eyes avoided his. 

“TD thoueht all the 
she murmianit. : 

“In the waal coarse they do,” he replied coolly, 
“but this is a private ope; at any rate, you might go 
ba: to the Academy and seo to things there, I'l 
re{urn to-morrow morning, I'm taking a day off.” 

Miss Delorime moved to the door. She had dressed 
more carefully that morning, with some of her former 
smartness, her glossy, ebony hair was exquisitely neat, 
and she had ignored the aid of the paint-box, only her 
lips being stightly reddened. 

Been sprucing yourself up?” Jack said lightly. 

“Yes, your repeated criticisms on my persona 
appearance have made me take fresh pains to look my 
hist,” she retorted sarcastically, “‘I1 hope you feel 
flriterod.” 

Jack frowned. Ho was distrustful of this sudden 
altcration in her appearance. He had impressed upon 
the two shady doctors that she was as ‘good as 
‘“{ouched ” mentally, they had agreed to make the 
wile thing as private as possible, and ho guessed 
that they had their own reasons for desiring priyacy. 

In spito of tho vigilanco of the Commissioncrs in 
Ieinacy there was a great deal of roguery carried on 
hy dovtors who ran private nursing homes, keeping 
well within the law by not taking more than two 
patients at a time, those two paying more than half 
u dozen ordinary ones. 

Once safely out of the way he knew he was rid of a 
danger as well as a nuisance, and the man’s callous 
nature was indifferent to the pain a woman might 
suffer through him. 

“Lm glad my influence is so strong,” he said 
blindly, “and now you'd better go—I'm busy.” 

Vora moment Miss Delorme hesitated. She longed 
to shtiek out that she knew of the plot to get her 
oui of the way, but soincthing in the cold, vindictive 
smile of the man looking at her, made hor shiver. 

Whatever she said he would get rid of her in some 
way, let her discover one plot another would be 
evolved by that calculating brain. Her one idea 
now was to leave him—to shake off the Academy and 
Stanley Jack—to go away and wait her own time 
for her revenge, 

Oh, L wonder if you can Iet mo have some money ?” 
rhe laughod easily. ‘Um awfully hard up just now, 
and must pay off some bills.” 

* How much ?” he said. 

“Well, we arranged ages ago that I should have five 
lielred a year for my work in the Academy,” sho 
returned, “As you know, I have never taken more 
thai three hundred, so if you can manage a chequo 
for tive hundred now, I shall be glad of it.” 

Jack's gold tooth spackled in a sudden gria. 

“Oh, yes, quite casily ; wait a moment. I'll write 
one out. now, as you know we haven't done so well sinco 
that Millborough fiasco, but you're entitled to your 
Inoney.” 

When sho was outside Miss Delorme examined the 
cheque closely. 

“Ile gave it too readily,” sho murmured, ** somo 
fot idea was working in his mind. He thinks that 
the money will soon be back in his own pocket. Well, 
it’s x battle now—to the death !” 

Half an hour later sho had cashed the cheque— 
five hundred pounds in notes and gold. It would 
take her a long way. Sho had a little more in her 
hank, and thea she would wait her opportunity to 
sirike back at the man sho had once loved. 

“But the telegram,” she muttcred feverishly. 
* Ti will come to his place in about an hour's time. 
must seo it, stop it reaching him whatever it costs me. 
1 don’t trust him an inch now. I must learn all I 
can” 

She packed her luggage hastily. Her flat was taken 
hy the week, and she soon settled everything with 
her findlady. At last there remained only to get into 
a «pet coat and skirt, veil herself, and go back 
to the house in Bioomsbury, where Stanley Jack 
hel his flat. 

She looked long at her hypodermic syringo while 
rie pat the finishing touches to her toilette; one caress 
frout the delicate needle would send her into tho 
heaven she loved, het sole one now. But she wante:l 
all her wits about her; one false step and sho wonld 
ylay into Stanley Jack's hands. Not for worlds 
wottld she do a thing to justify him in getting her shut 
into a mad-house. 

She thrust it out of sight. Her tecth closed firmly 
on her full, red lips. For the first time in her life she 
resi-ted the drug that had enslaved her senses—and 
a Ide.t vears to her age. 

At last she was ready. Sho took a taxi to King’s 
Cross and put ber boxes in the cloak-room, then went 
out, this time in the direction of Bloomsbury. 

It was dusk now, the lamps were lit, and as she 
horricd along the pavement Miss Delorme’s faco 
burne | with excitement. * 

Was sho in time ? Had the telegram como while 
she was packing? What woull be the first move 
on tho part of the men who were planning to rob 
a sane woman of her liberty ? 


blew a smoke ring into the air, her 


wires came to the Academy!” 
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As she turned into the dismal square she glanced 
up at the window of Jack's flat. Yes, tho lamps were 
burning ; he was waiting, too, waiting for the telegram 
that would rid him of tho woman he had tired of. 
She drew nearer to the shadow of the wall as she 
reached the large house. It had those old-fashioned 
porches with wide steps leading up to tho_front door, 
and it was behind onc of the pillars of the porch that 
she took up her stand, watching for the telegram 
that would put Ler in possession of Stanley Jack’s 
lans. 
Sho cowered against the pillar, gua of the darkness 
that was stcadily increasing each second. Anyone 
ing her would think that she was stooping to 
Natan her boot, for sho carefully avoided looking in 
the least bit peculiar. - 
Suddenly she caught her breath. 
A telegraph boy was coming down the square, on 
the same side as the house where she was waiting. 
She fumbled in her purse and drew out the note she 
had put thero on purpose. ae 
Sho was indifferent to the fact that by bribing a post- 
office official to betray his trust sho was liable to be 
arrested at once. She meant to get that telegram—if 
it were for Stanley Jack—at any cost! 
Once in possession of the address of the scoundrels 
who would help to clap 3 sane woman into fom 
ey 


captivity she could punish them as well as Sta 
Jack ! 


She watched the boy with desperate eyes. 

Ho was strolling leisurely along—no telegraph boy 
has ever been seen to hurry—and then ho stop 
outside tho house where Stanley Jack had his flat, and 
opened the little post-bag at his side. 

Miss Delormo darted from behind the pillar. 

** Boy,” she cricd, “ is that for anyone called Jack ?” 

“Yos, miss,” was the surprised reply, and at the 
same time the youth reached out his hand to the bell 
bencath which was the number of the flat he wanted. 

“Tm going in,” Miss Delorme went on quickly, 
“Tl take i} up with me—I’m Mrs. Jack!” 

The boy, a sharp-faced Londoner, hesitated. Tf the 
lady belonged to tho flats, why was she standing on 
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the sido instead of the step? Besides, the door was 
shut—and she prasn’t trying to open it! 

““ Must deliver it at the flat, Miss,” he said, and again 
reached out his hand to the bell. 

Ange at tho thought that sho would havo some 
difficulty in getting hold of the telegram made Miss 
Delorme’s voice tremble. 

“T'll give you five pounds for the telegram!” she 
panted. ‘* Be quick, see, here it is—no ono shall know 
anything—I won't get you into any trouble!” 

She thrust the note towards him, but frightened now, 
the boy drew back. 

“Tm not goin to do anythin’ that'll get me into ’ot 
water, I should get the sack—it’s not worth five pounds 
to me, miss !”’ 

“Thon ten,” the desperate woman went on, “ you 
little fool, you'll never get the chance of ten pounds 
again ! 

Bat the boy rang the bell, holding on to his bag 
with his other hand. As she saw her last chance gone, 
Miss Delorme lost her head. She sprang on to the 
step and tho next moment would have taken the 
telegram from him by brute force when the door 
suddenly opencd and the boy slipped inside. 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


A GHASTLY ERROR, 

Stopgers went to a wedding reception and found 
himself crowded in a corner with a stout lady. 

“Beastly crowd,” said Stodgers. “ Weddin 
receptions are such a bore. I came only because 
promised the bride. Nice little thing. Rather 
swect. but tiresome. Bridegroom looks like a 
horrid bounder. Don’t know him, do you ?” 

“ Yos,” replied the stout lady, * I’m his mother.” 

“ How uniortunate !” stammered Stodgers, with 
an aitempt at a smile. ‘ Of course, I must have 
got him mixed with his younger Lrother.” 

And then he struggled back through the crowd 
and went home. 


A NEW POSITION. és 

Mrs. Nercusovurs: “ They tell me your son is 
in the college football eleven.” 

Mrs. Malaprop: ‘“ Yes, indeed !” 

Mrs. Neighbours: “ Do you know what position 
he plays ?” 

Mrs. Malaprop: “I'm not sure, but I think he’s 
one of the drawbacks !” 
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“WEEK ENDING 
Fen. 1, 1912. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered + 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES? 
1. Buffer State. 
2. Rag Time. 
3. Patrician. 
4 Juggernaut. 
§. Lotus Eaters. 
6. Sitting on the Fence. 

They are everyday expressions, and I + .rt 
you to explain them. I give six half-0: 1.5 
aad the explanations considered the clears | 

t. 

First of all write the word or phrase you | « 
on the back of a postcard, and put your exp!.::).): 
in as short and precise &@ way as you can- i. wy 
case, you must not exceed fifty words--ani on 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of al! +! ; 
if you like,but each must be written on a 2)j).:. | 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test? Wits, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, Londen, \\ 
and post it to arrive not later than ‘hur u;, 
February Ist. You may send all your poste... ! ft 
this competition in cone envelope, providel < is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST 
(1) BARRATRY. 

For the explanation which follows the pri: of \.' 
has Leen awarded to W. H. Mayers, 18 Lichicoe! i 
Pontnewydd, Newport, Mon. 

In marino insurance and in contracts 11 
shipping this means any fraud or knavery e111 
by the master or crew, whereby ownors, freizti' 
insurers are injured. ‘*Common Rarratry ” 
in habitually stirring up or maintaining quarre!-: 
suits. ‘The term comcs from an Italian word si- 
“to cheat.” 
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(2) GLAD EYE. 

The above expression was thus defined by thr + ; 
O. H. Charnock, 116 Ellesmere Road, Sultlr:. : 
mingham. 

This is a smile of invitation to further acquain ~ 
Its uso is esteemed among the less convention: ! 1 
members of Society for the attraction of the unit! 
damsel. Its application is world-wide, for th: © \ 
Eye” owns no nationality. Sometimes the ds... 
herself employs it ; when she does, beware | 


(3) MASTER OF THE ROiLS. 

The winning explanation was received from 
Davies, 17 Fairleigh Terrace, Downs Ro«wl, | 
and was in the following terms : 

Originally he was merely the custodian « 
Chancery parchments-—kept in ‘rolls.’ Lat tr 
acquired judicial authority, deciding matte: «/ 
equity. the Judicature Act (1873) mado him « |! 
Court Judge. Now ho is Lord Justice of Ap; | 
the head of the National Records Office. 


F nlige 


(4 THE “BIG STICK" (POLITICAL;. 
This phrase toas thus explained by the priv 
P. Owen-Sampson, 56 Walpole Street, Weymo: 
When ex-President Roosevelt conducted his 1" 
able campaign, some few years ago, to © ' 
Amcrican Trusts and great commercial monop: |: 
speeches were so threatening that he was ca: 
the world over brandishing the ‘‘ big stich, 
which he was pictured as “smashing” his ws. ¢ 
victims. 


(5) HARLEQUINADE. , 

The attempt selected as the best was submitte? 
M. Hall, 185 Dorning Street, Wigan, Lancs, « 
worded as follows : 

The minor part of an old-fashioned pant: 
which Harlequin, Columbine, the Pantaloor. 
Clown appear. It is based on ancient [ralicn : 
in which Harlequin was tho buffoon. He 
mute and supposed to be invisible exer 
faithful wife, defends her from the others hy 5 


(6) IN STATU QUO. 

Mrs. Hl. Lever, Valetta, St. Micha Ts 
Gloucester, was the winner in this contest, avd 
the following definition : 

In statu quo, literally ‘‘as it was before.” 
generally to imply that the thing in questivn | 
subjected to the introduction of new factors t! 
ing to upset the position. The-e factors, upon 

| nation, proving ineffective to this purpose, t: 
| remains in statu quo, that is, unaltered, 
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one van into the other. Placed closely back to 

back that is a comparatively easy thing to do. 
The bogus carman always finishes his meal before 

the other and drives off with the spoil his confederate 

has been collecting. Rarely is this simple trick 
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Bi si2alin fe Monkey: 


ACCIDENTS IN THE HOME. 


= How Van and Carriage Thieves Work. 


detected until too late. 


“ \ PAIR-HORSE van—containing five tons of 
vitter-stolen in broad daylight 1” This excep- 
ional piece of daring was carried out a short time 


Van thieves are also carriage thieves as a rule. 


Many a lady has tost her bag and wondered where 
it has gone to. 


She is positive that it has never 


been out of her sight, and yet she has lost it in 


Far Greater Than Those on Land and Sea. 


OF all the people who are injured in various 
ways, fully 40 per cent. meet with their accidents 
within their own homes. The safest place is on 


a0) ao by van thieves and, so far, they are still at ‘ 
a4 arty. some extraordinary manner. the sea. 
“Yan thieves are some of the ‘cutest individuals There is one way of preventing 2 thief from Insurance figures go to prove this, and thus 
nexistence. The pity of it all is that they should | stealing from a ral drive home more forcibly than anything else the 
aste their talent in the wrong direction. brougham and only necessity of always haying within reach a handy 
very cavman knows your van thieves, but try | Cm? Way- That is box of Zam-buk, which can be depended upon 
can he is not always able to prevent packages to leave the window better than anything else, not only to ewittl y 
articles from being stolen. Van thieves work | half-way up, soothe away the first pain of an injury, but also 
= n couples asa rule, and they don’t mind whether fastened by a strap. to keep the broken skin free from infection by 
in ie carman has a boy on the back of his van or not.| No thicf will dirt and disease, and make it heal up quickly and 
a clever are they that they can tell the contents | attempt to steal naturally. 
{ ninety per cent. of vans at a glance. under those circum- Out of doors most of us exercise a large amount 
; Suppose the earman is alone. One thief keeps | stances. If tho win- of care in looking ont for danger, but directly we 
. » ere on he dow is left com- cross the threshold of the place called home all 
i yman dcliver- pletely open then it discretion is thrown aside and everything becomes 
ae g the pack is obviously putting carelessly matter-of-fact, with the result that 
es, while the temptation in the THE UPTURNED EDGE OF A RUG 
six her is at the way. One would or carpet, the corner of tool, door or chair: 
‘e ek of the vaa have thought, how- ERE OF 8; BLO", (GOOF ob Cumr 


simple examples of a score of emergencies— 


arer ve i Fi 

icking up Oe in encounter our unsuspecting feet, legs or Lead, 
ifles. If the that the thief would ; with more or less painful and dangerous con- 
arman —-sud- : A closed window will not bagle a | sequences. In such incidents, Zam-buk’s unique 


cnly appears, 
he watching 


So expert are these thieves thet many a time 
Wuwio van-loads of stuff have been stolen under 
TTS 
C00) Pult UP FOR CARMEN 


IE va . . . 
ps whole van-load of goods is sowetimes stolen. The 
ves make their van back close up to their victim's van. 


{> very nose of the carman. The second picture 
ons how the ingenious pair work. ‘The carman 
(icuwvs up at a coffee house and gets o meal. He 
Ives his van well in sight, so that he can watch 
i: through the open door of the eating-house. Just 
*< he has ordered his “cut off the joint and two 
‘~<.” another van drives up and backs on to the 
-!, and another carman comes in for a meal. 
The second carman is one of the van thieves. 
0 other is inside the empty van which has just 
“iven up. 

While the two carmen—real and bogus—are 
‘ving their meal and probably talking to one 

“Cuor, the second thief transfers the contents of 


Can you tell me “Why did the grama-"phone?” One clever answer; is: 


be boffled. 


I Far from carriuge thief. 
it. Look 


He presses tt 
at the 


open in tiis sinple wey. 


and then pennics, which 
are scattered all 
over the place. 
When money is dropped you may be certain that 
every one within hearing turns round instinctively. 
The lady and her coachman are no exception to 
the rule. 

For the next minute their attention is distracted 
by the thief’s evident distress at the loss of his 


see what has happened, 
number two makes his caplure, 


money, and by pointing out to him where soine 


of his pennies have fallen. In that minute the 
bag is taken from the carriage, and the confedcrate 
is far enough away. Motto: Always kecp vne 
hand on your property. 


TRAPPED. 

“T saw the sweetest thing to-day,” began Miss 
Passay coyly. “It was a patuting of the—er— 
what is the name of that little god that represents 
matrimony ?” 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Timmid, “you've got 

“Oh, Mr. Timmid, this is so sudden!” 

NO DIFFERENCE, 

Jack: “My darling, I want to tell you some- 
thing. I have deceived you. I am not rich, but 
utterly penniless, Will it mako any differenco to 
you 2?” 

: Ithel: “ Not the slightest, Jack.” 

“T am so glad, dearest, Are you quile sure it 
will make no difference to you ?”’ 

“Quite sure, I can marry old Mr. Moncybags,” 


soothing, healing and antiseptic aid is indispens- 
able. 


hief& will at third illustration and : iat ‘ ‘ ais 
nee turn awa ou will see how he works the trick. With Pe Fi ee he 
nd start shout- is right hand he presses firmly against Mcrae y - sei oneal Whos pncon 
nd start § : 3 the mishaps that may befall a man or woman 
nz out to some the bottom of the glass, his left hand being at the | yith; eee eee 
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wards will soon make a way for dirt and disease 
germs to get into the sole of the foot and start 
festering and diseuse—unless Zam-huk is kept 
handy to rub over the wound, an1 guard it 
against infection. 

Zam-buk is prepared from certain rare heulin:y 
herbs, and its great medicinal powcr is duo to the: 
unique scientitic blending of the rich oils and juices 
which ave extracted from these rare berbs. 

Zam-buk contains none of the rancid animal 
fats and mineral poisons that are found in common 
ointments and salves, but is the perfection of 
purity and refinement. 

The real secret of Zam-buk has never been 
disclosed, and nothing can bo made which will do 
the same miraculous healing and which so readiiy 
prevents wounds taking * bad ways.” Don'terport- 
ment, therefore, with cheap or home-made salves. 

Pin your faith to Zam-buk, for which the rarest 
herbs and the most;wonderful scientific manufec- 
{uring processes ave required and used. 

HEAL YOUR WOUNDS FREE. 

Altbough the genuine Zam-buk is never sold at 
less than one shilling and three halfpeuce a box, 
the Proprietors are s0 convinced thit ouce it 13 
tried it will permanently displace at! cheap oint- 
ments and coarse salves in the henie that they 
will Jet anyono test Zam-buk tres of co. To get 
this free sumple ent cut and seud this poragraph 
from Pearson's Weekly, V2 iz, with mame and 
address, to The Zam-buk co., Greek-street, Leeds, 
and enclose a penny stamp simply to deaway 
the return postuge on the trial sample. 
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[WHEN THERE'S HO NEWS. 


How the News Editor of a Daily Newspaper 
Makes Copy when the Paper is Only Half Filled. 
“Tp a dog bites a man it isn’t news ; if a man 
bites a dog, it is. If you can’t find a man biting 
a dog, go aud bite one yourself.” 
That is how perhaps the greatest journalist 
the world has ever known once defined news. 


“Go and bite one yourself.” There are times in | 


n newspaper office when it is almost necessary ' 


t» do something desperace like that. 


glut of news that it is a grave problem to find the | 


xpace for all of it, so are there days when so little 
is happening that it is difficult to see how to fill 
tic morrow’s paper at all. 
Always An Eye on the Clock. 

“There's no news to-day,” is a_ frequently 
uscd phrase, 
ever hanging over 
editors. 
to have nothing to tell itself on the following 
diy. Morning merges into mid-day, mid-day into 
afternoon, and afternoon into evening, 
there is nothing doing worth writing about. 

In vain, with one eye on the relentless -clock, 


the heads of harassed news 


and still | 
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| of them, Jones,” says the news editor. “It 
| sounds frightfully dull, I know, but you may get 
' hold of something. 
perhaps houses are going to be painted red, white, 
and blue this season, or they’re going to be painted 
through the night instead of during the day. 
Anyhow, go and get something.” 

And then having sent Smith and Jones out on 
“thin,” but more or less certain, stories, the news 
editor and his assistant cast about them for the 
remaining ‘‘ top.” 

“This murder would be a paragraph on any 
ordinary day,” says the former, fingering half a 
dozen sheets of flimsy, “ but it begins to look very 


. |; much as if we'll have to put it up big for the first 
For just as there are days when there is such a | 


| 
| 
{ 


indeed, and sums up a fear that is | cu 


the news cditor and his assistants scan the editions | 
of the evening papers and the mass of arency - 
mnessages for something good. But scan they ever | 


so hard, somehow something refuses to turn up. 

And then, in desperation, they set themselves 
out to “make” news. There is nothing else for 
it. By a certain minute all the copy for the 
country edition must have passed the sub-editors 


and be in the foundry—and it is the news-room’s | 


jeb to get, by hook or by crook, that copy. 
Three Columns Short. 

Dolefully and rather irritated, the unfortunate 
news editor looks at his list. He is three columns 
short and has orl, three hours in hand now. He 
sends for one of his reporters. 

* Look here, Smith,” he says, handing the 
reporter a lettcr, “read this. The man writes to 
ray that he hasn’t got any money to pay his dog’s 
license and that he'll have to lose the beast if 
he doesn’t pay up by Saturday. In the ordinary 
way there’s nothing in it for us, of course—millions 
of people want us to give them something fcr 
nothing, but it may do on a lean day like this, 
(io and see him, and if he’s got a good pathetic 
slory to tell, get it, and we'll pay his license.” 

And so Smith, not very enamourcd with his very 
every-day sort of prospective story, but fully alive 


to the fact. that he will have to make it as “‘ strong” | 


as possible, goes off to interview the unfortunate 
dog owner, and another reporter is sent for. 

“Go up to the Housepainters’ Exhibition—it 
opens to-morrow, you know—and drag a story out 


OUR FIFTY TURNS A RIGHT. 


See a ti 


By SETH EGBERT. 


[The Egbert Brothers—Happy Dustmen—are the | 
In the following | 
article one of the comedians relates the stirring times | 
they cxperience tn their very humorous cabin scene.] 1 


hit of the Lyceum Pantomrne. 


“Tenn again, Dick Whittington, thrice Lord 
Mayor of London,” is, of course, the keynote of 
this ysar's Lyceum Pantomime ; but it should be 
“Turn again, Egbert Brothers, twice daily until 
further notice,” for we certainly do more turning 
in the pantomime than Dick Whittington ever 
dreams of doing. 

Kor the benetit of those who have not seen the 
pantomime let mo explain how this comes 
about. In one of the scenes my brother and I 
find ourselves very much at sea in the captain’s 
cabin. 

No sooner are we tucked into our bunks than 
the cabin begins to rock in an alarming manner, 
and after sliding from one side of the cabin to the 
other, we have barely time to cling desperately to 
our bunks before it turns completely upside down, 
hesitates for a moment, and then begins to revolve 
rapidly like a Catherine wheel. We, mark you, are 
inside all the time—liie milk in a churn waiting to 
be turned into butter. . 

f cannot say that the churning sensation is an 
enjoyable ene. lar from it. It makes one seasick 


“Decewuse it heard the tin whistle.’ 


edition, at any rate.” 

Usually the greatest ‘ 
Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, 
dog days of August. 


‘no news” periods are at 
and during the 


AN OLD CURIOSITY. 
“My husband has a remarkable collection of old 
riosities,” said Mrs. Bilkins, with an air of pride. 
“Indeed!” said Miss Sharpenough. ‘“ Was he 


"At times the world scems to he conspiring | collecting when he married you ? ia 


lied Mrs. Bilkins innocently. 


“Why. yes,” re 
thought,” remarked the other 


“That’s what 
spitefully. 

And then 
meant. They mect as strangers now. 


THE “NINE-TO-ONE” ON. 

Tor “ Nine-to-One,” that is what the new 
Avenue Telephone Exchange in London has 
alroady been nicknamed. The reason for this is 
that it is nine to one that you will be attended 
to without waiting. 

By an ingenious system .when anyone rings 
up, three small electric lamps are lighted. These 
lamps are arranged in sections controlled by nino 
operators, so that when a call is made any one 
ot these nine can attend to it. The chances are, 
in fact, nine to one that your call will be attended 
to immediately. 

The new Avenue Exchange is the only one in the 
country where this novel idea is being worked. 
A smaller one is now being constructed at Ilford, 
however, and shortly it is expected to have similar 
exchanges in most of the big towns of England. 

The “ Nine-to-One* exchange will be the most 
up-to-date telephone exchange in the world. It 
has already created a record in telephone con- 
struction. ,;Tho whole thing was completely 
| equipped in six months at a cost of £160,000. No 
fewer than twenty-eight underground cables, 
containing 15,200 pairs of wires, connect the new 
exchange with its subscribers and other ex- 
changes. 

Yon thousand subscribers will be dealt with, 
! and during the busiest part of the day 5,000 con- 
versations will keep over three hundred girls 
' busy switching on and off. 


to commonce with, snd there are other drawbacks 
to it from our point of view—bruises and cuts that 
cover our arins and legs. . 

| The other day, for instance, the ship started to 
| revolve before I had taken a firm hold of my bunk. 
The result was that I went flying through the air 
from one side of the cabin to the other. ‘There was 
a moment's pause, then I shot up to the ceiling, 
turned a somersault, visited the floor, and ulti- 
mately landed on a top bunk in a very breathless 


The cabin in achich the Egbert Brothers perform. their 

great Sturn.” The framework is coment of steel, ond 

the whole concern Gocs round and round and round like a 
Catherineswheel, 


, 


I want much better 


You know the sort of thing— | 


| 


Mrs. Bilkins saw what her dear friend 
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WE MIGHT BURN MUD. . 


What Other Fuels We Might Use if the Cc..| 
Miners Strike. 

Wuat shall we do for fuel if the general 
strike is declared ? 

In the first place, a large quantity of coal. "| 
come in from France, Germany, and Ameri:. 

But even so, people of small means wou: > 
driven to use all kinds of substitutes. 

In the first place, there would be a grost |. 
in oil-stoves. During that slight coal famis. .. 
1907 seventy-two thousand gas-stoves and :.’ 
twenty thousand oil-stoves were sold durin: 
winter in London alone. 

At the samo time, a large number of ol-1 
were broken up for the sake of their tin: 
Saturated as ship timber is With brine. it !:. 
slowly with a blue or green flame, and gives) a 
great deal of heat. 

Wooden vessels are becoming scarcer with « 
year, but there is no doubt that every availallh 
craft would at once be sold and broken up. 

Timber merchants would reap considle: 
profits, for they could at once put on the mar 
the emall mountains of sawdust which | 
accumulated beside their mills. Sawdust. can 
briquetted with tar to make a slow-burning | 
which can be sold at a moderate price. 

Thames Mud Burns Well. 

Curious as it may seem, sewage can he vised 1 
similar fashion. At Romford dry sewaze hos |. 
briquetted as an experiment and yiclded a he 
black fuel strongly resembling coal. It burnse: 
and leaves only ao fine white ash. Hven The: 
mud has a certain heating value. Briqnei 
been made from it at Millwall which looked like ..i 
ebony and bummed rapidly with but little smol. 

But the best briquettes of all ave male 1. 
coal dust, of which enormous quantities lie a. 
the top of the pits. Always supposing thu 1! 
miners did not interfere, here is fuel for tho wi 
country, although of course of a poor chara 
Still, it is the sort which is used in large quan 
in Berlin and many other parts of Germany. (s: 
two million tons of coal dust briqyettes are +I 
yearly "in Germany. 

Some readers of P.W. will be wondering why \* 
have left to the last our most important stoch +! 
fuel next to coal—that is peat. It is for these (\: 
reasons. While peat is capital stuff to burn. «1! 
easily dug from the bogs where it is found, it li: 


tes | 


Pe were LOO 


two great objections. 
First, it can only be cut in summer, for it requis 
sun heat to dry it before it can be burn. 
Secondly, it is impossible to carry it long distan'' « 
In the process of loading it crumbles to dust. 
Therefore it is useless to reckon on our great jot 
beds as giving the country a substitute for coal. 


condition. Theaudience roared themselves livi’ » 
They thought it was very funny. 

I thought otherwise. I still carry the mark: 
my journey through the air on various parts ol 1v 
body. My arms and legs are a mass of bruises, . + | 
I take most meals standing. 

My brother and I have performed many (1's 
in cur time, but never so many at once! Ass" 
humorist remarked the other day : 

“The Egbert Brothers aro doing a very © ° 
turn at the Lyceum. Their turn is composed «' 
number of turns, and turns out an adm: 
laughter-maker.” 

The cabin, if I may say so, is like Peas’ 
Weekly—it circulates freciy, very freely. In !. ' 
when it is in full swing all we can do is to shut «| 
oe and hold tight. Originally we intended ' 
sing a song whilst the cabin was revolving, Ii! 
found this was beyond us, for immediately the t 
begins, a sick fecling comes upon us, and we hav: 
our work cut out to keep to our respo'' 
bunks. 

I defy anybody to sing successfully under)" 
conditions. ‘Tho words are jerked out of yc! 
every turn of the cabin. For instance, if I sts" 
to sing, “I don’t care what becomes of nic, ¥° 
should get : 


“TIT , . . don’t carewha . . . tho 
. « « comesofme. . . . Idon’tean .. - 
rewhatbecomes . . .” and so on. 


But although this butter-churning busine 
its drawbacks, it also has its advantages, for, - 
old saying “ One good turn deserves anothic: 
correct, ours is, indeed, a very deserving case. 


than that. Le 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


Teliing How a Village Bad 
Man Came Off Second 
Best. 

By JAMES SHERLIKER. 


Jock halted by his neighbour's cottage door for a 
minute and pliced his ear against the key-hole. . 

“Fine!” he muttered. ‘* Fine! 1 must get ‘old 
of it. Rest singer I’ve ‘card for years. a 

He felt a little bit hurt because up till that very 
moment ho had imagined that his own birds were 
the best singers in the village, and the best that 
were ever likely to be brought there. He would not 
have admitied otherwise to anybody else, even now, 
1st to himself he frankly confessed that for once he 
was beaten. 

For a second or two he was temptcd to knock at 
tie duor and investizate with a view to a possible 
rachese, but on second thoughts he decided to think 
tie matter over, ant be walked slowly away. As 
he did so a woman who had been peeping at him 
unseen from the front parlour, turned to her husband 
anl laughed. 

“That'll take the side out of ‘im,” she said— 
‘““im and ‘is birds. They're all ’e can talk about. 
"iT Il find as somceb'dy else knows somethink as well 
as im!” 

“Wot did ’e look like?” her husband inquired, 
with a chuckle. 

“Like a footba’ team looks after a sloggin’. I 
thought ‘e was comin’ in. ’E did put ’is ’and on the 
knocker.” 

* Well, ‘e’s asked for this,” said the man reficctively, 
lizhting a clay pipe. ‘‘ If there's anythink I do detest 
its side. Can't stick ft at any price.” 

You needn't kick yersel’,” added the woman. 
“ttl do *im good. I don’t like to play tricks on 
anybody when they act fair and syuare, and don’t 
*are no bounce, but I’m goin’ to’etp to sce this through.” 

s * * * 


Jock’s face as he opencd the door of his own cottace 
a little later on wore an expression which caused his 
wile to venture a meck inquiry as to what had gone 
wrong, 

~ Nothink !" he snapped. ‘‘ But somethink will 
61 if—who lives at Number Ten, 'J!] Street?” 

~ Bill "Iggins, Jock,” she said, ignoring _ his 
gr ifiness. ** Wot’s ’e been doin’?”  ~ 

Wot's ’e been doin’? Why, don't you know? 
You mean to say ’o and ‘1s wife ‘ave not told 
ev ryb'dy 2” 

Come into some moncy, ’ave they ?” 

Jock sat down to his tea with a enccr and stared 
round sadly at his birds, 

“Well, ’appen you've ‘it ft,” he added languicly. 
* AILT know is, Bill "Iggins, if it’s ‘im lives at Number 
Ton “Ill Street, as got a bird singin’ yonder as'll lick 
aiine or any I’ve ever seen or ‘eard about!” 

His wife gasped. This was news indecd. And 
coming from her husband, too ! ° 

"Ave you ’eard it?” she inquired breathlessly. 

“ard it? Why, it’s singing in my cars now. 
Can't get it out!” 

The woman scized a chair, placed it in the centre of 
fle room, and stood on it to look into the various 
cites suspended from the ceiling. ‘There was a sus. 
}+ ious gleam in her eyes as she carefully counted the 
lusts, She intimated that she would be surprised at 
uthing where the Higginscs were concerned. She 
I. Ueved they would just as soon steal as do anything 
ir order to gain their ends. 

“They'd plenty of opportunity to ’elp themscl’s 
while Twas ’angin’ the washin’ out in the yard this 
atternvon,” she said. ‘* One —two-—three —four—five 
--six—seven. They're all ‘ere it sccms. Good job 
fur “luginses they are!” 

‘Three neighbours who looked {n during the evening 
rmarked on the fact that Bill Higgins had got¥a new 
hird. They had heard it sing. It was great. The 
Whole street was talking about it, and they thorght 
duck, being interested in birds, would like to know. 

Jock and-his wife received the information quietly, 
They both expressed the hope that Higgins had come 
by the bird honestly. 

instead of going to the village inn that evening Jock 
tlivecl by his own fireside. Like most men who make 
® saccess of a thing he had roused a good deal of 
Jealousy among local bird fancicrs, and he was in no 
Iimour to meet the withering serersm that would 


4 


When neighbours 
troke of it he pretended to be disinterested. and did net 
alow himself to be drawn into any dississiua on tic 


For the best answers I will give 
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subject. He meant to retain his position as keading 
Dird-fancier of the village as long as was poscible, 
and he offered up a nightly prayer fur the speedy death 
of Bill Higgins’s canary. 

But it went on singing louder and sweeter than ever. 
Little crowds would gather round the door during 
the dinner hour; Bill meanwhile sitting proudly in 
the parlour listening to the applause which succeeded 
every trill and roll of the wonderful bird. 

Jock began to take his dinner to the works instead of 
coming home, in order to be saved the anguish of 
spirit which the sight of the admiring crowd raised 
in him. He was feeling the competition more and 
more keenly. His friends advise:| him, quietly. not 
to trouble, and his encmies suggested that he sco a 
doctor without delay. 

One day the canary stopped singing with a remark- 
able suddenness. When the listeners inquired the 
reason Bill explaincd that the bird had attempted a 
note it was not accustomed to and the chances wero 
its voice would not be in trim again for a few days. 

* Just a bit off colour, that’s ali!’ he sail. ‘You 
can’t expec’ a bird to sing day an’ night an’ keop well. 
Jock’s canaries can’t do it, can they 7” 

“When are you goin’ to tell us where you got it, 
Bill?” a chorus of voices cricd. 

‘““When Jock admits ’c's beaten,” 
defiantly, ** an’ not before.” 

“Never!” cried Jock when they told him. ‘I've 
been leading fancier in this village for ten years and 
I don’t mean to give the championship up. Never!” 

“We'll see!” Bill retorted, with a wave of triumph. 
“Tl astonish you chaps more yet. I know where 
I can get a better bird than this for another bob or 
two. You wait!” 

* 


he answered 


* * 

On the following Saturday night when Bill Higgins 
was sitting among his admirers in the bar parlour of 
the village inn, Jock walkcd in and called, in a 
pompous voice, for ‘* pints round.” He was smiling. 

“Ave you seen the new kind of canary?” he 
{nquired, addressing everyone except Higgins. 

Nobody answered. They were wondering at the 
unusual twinkle in Jock’s eye. 

‘*There’s a bloke at Number Ten ‘Ill Sirect ’as 

” 

Bill raised his pot and tooked uneasily into the beer. 

“Stopped singin’, ’asn't it’ Jock went on. 

The fellows nodded. 

“ D'you know the reason ? 

A full minute passed without a reply. Bill was 
making cights and fancy figures with his stick ia the 
sand on the stone floor, and his face had suddenty 
taken on a colour. 

“°K wound it up too much,” said Jock, moving to 
the door. ‘* The spring brole!” 


SHOULD MAYORS 
KICK OFF ? 


£10 in Prizes for the 
Parrot’s Comments. 


Tie Mayor has had a disaster, He promised to kick off 
at tho local Cap-tie, but, unfortunately, when making a 
vigorous drive at the ball he missed and fell flat on 
his back. . 

Of course, our Parrot was there, and had something to 
say on the incident, and we invite you to tell us in a last 
line to the verze below what you think the Parrot would 
remark to comfort the Mayor or otherwise. 

This last line that yor adl need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other Jines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, and 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete ia as 
follows: 

At the Cup-tie the Mayor kicked off, 
And inade a wild rush at the ball; 
But he missed and fell fat on his back, 

And the Parret cited, noting his falds 


ee ff wl ee Oe 
An example hist line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows; “his cs not your ‘ey here,’” 


RULES FOR COMPCTITORS. 
i ¥ ‘ n powvecurd, iress It to the 
1, Write the Parrot’s comm acurd and adc 
Editor, Pearcon'’s We My, We fi; Tondon, W.C. If you like, you 
ul <3 e. 
ry ee aay pane ston left hand corner. Attempta 
a shrnary bet. 
rf red the best a prize of £5 will 
a fhiethi am will be divided, In addition, 
uct will beawarded tute cuinpet.turs whose 


aye NY 
Shursday 
te 


ima or. 


Next 
toca deeds 


nof. Cnal, ured competiture may center on this 


| (Recall of Baek Parrot: Coniest we bbe found on 


fives “PIA penecd eases. 


Wark postewrds “Phone.” 


Ly 
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the increased cost of 
living will benefit you 


—if it impels you to have deli- 
clous Quaker Oats every day. 


There is no increase in the 
price of Quaker Oats —— 


the most economical and most nourishing 
of foods. Science proves it. 


Quaker Oats makes the most delicious of all 
porridyes, Your palate will prove ¢haf for you. 


Cook according to the directions on the packet. 
Try Quaker Oats 30 days, and see how strong 
the family will be, and how weak the food bills. 


The Quaker Scaled Packet protects the large 
rich Quaker Flakes from dust and dirt. 
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SPECIAL HINTS 
ON WALTZING 


are given in ‘Tow and What to Dance,” 
the book that describes all the latest 
dances, an will keep you tight in the 
ballroo:n. 


Price 1s. at all Booksellers, or 1s. 2d. post 
aid from A. I, Sowter, 28 Maiden Lane, 
ondon, W.C. 


BOX FREE! 


(ONE WEEK'S SUPPLY). 
OXIEN FOR HEART DISEASE. 


Tf you have any inlicitions of 
Heart Disea-e.snel as Pulpitation, 
Vobaceo Heart, Shortness of 
Breath, Dizziness, Polne-s in the 
Throat, Dropsy, Av:cmia, Pains 
aroun tthe Weart,ormuderthe Left 
Shontder. allow us to send you a 
Free Supply of Oxien, suthcient for 
one week's trial, re'hor with a 
ise on the heart, and testi- 
: from people who have been 
cured, Send mo stamps. Package in 
plain waapper. 
THE GIANT OXI Co. ita. 
(Dept. 6G), 8 Bouvcric Strcet, LGCNDON, E.c, 


(See pase ¢d..) 
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MR. AND MRS. NEXT DOOR. NO GOAL—NO NUFFIN! 


Is it Necessary to tell them all your Affairs? OF A COOK ,HER LOV phe A Strike of Miners Would Stop Almost Everything. 


By FRANCES MARY CURZON, ‘AND A’LOST DINNER: Ir hardly seems likely that a strike of coal- 


i miners will actually be allowed to take plac. 
sone all pl Bare eT poe west If compromise does fail, however, the consequences 
door. How many women have grown to hate of the strike will bo so disastrous as to settle cnce 
those parallel back gardens, because Mrs. Left or and for all the question of labour against capital. 
Mrs. Right, or both at different times—there are Already the Admiralty are alive to the serions 
two lots of next-door, you know—would be situation and are making reparations to have in 
waiting to pass a few remarks. hand a huge supply of coal, for one result of ti 

One wants to be neighbourly, of course—that’s strike will be that the Navy will ae led in 
the accepted view, and that’s where the trap is. It a month, and in & couple of ca wil be at 
so seldom stops at being neighbourly. Mrs. Left the mercy of any foreign navy with a plentif! 
and Mrs. Right consider they have a right to your supply of coal. At Chatham ang effort is bein 
friendship merely because you happen to fava made to meet this emergency, and men are workisig 
taken a house in the middle of them. 


night and day storing coal. : 
They let out a confidence or two. And they, ‘The man in the street hardly realises how dc- 
sooner or later, though goodness knows you had 


oe he is for his very existence upon coal. 
no wish to be the recipicnt of their tears and fany people think that if o coal strike docs talc 
troubles, expect your confidences, your views on 


place it will only mean paying forty or fifty shillin: 
husbands (generally and individually), your ideas a ten for coal for a short time. t means nothi ¢ 
on the care of babics, in return. And then, too 


so simple. The man in the street will not be all. 
late, you know the dreadful extent of what you have to get coal at any price, not even forty shillings o 
done by being “ just neighbourly.” hundredweight. 
Why do you lay yourself open to it? I am 


Go To Bed In the Dark. 
talking to all wives who have been in the predica- ~ The big coal consumers will outbid him as long 
ment (and two out of a three years’ lease still 


as any coal is to be obtained at all. They hav 
to run!); and, as I have said, they are without 


the biggest purses, and the biggest purse is goin 
number. Is it not chiefly the fear that if you do to win. The small consumer will simply have to.» 
not reply to their advances, if you do not make their without and freeze. 
acquaintance, you will be considered ‘ stuck-up ” “ Well, it doesn’t matter, I can use gas,” he wil 


and “standoflish ” ? 
Let Them Think You Stuck-up:. 
Put that fear out of your mind. For your 
cioue to pice ee you as stuck-up and stand- “ ag : 

offish, to . if th rant to, i ordinary price for gas! 
much theset written the other: 5 deat ake ys Your lights will cost you more, and in a coup! 
For otherwise Mrs. Left and Right, Mr. Ditto and (A >| or three weeks you will fol your lights are no mo! « 
Ditto, and the litule Lefts and Rights (if any) are You will have to go to bed at dark, Candles w ii 
more than likely to become a positive burden | be too dear, and so will oil for lamps. _ Electric.’ » 

ety 
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say. 

Can he? He can fora short while, And thea ® 
Well, the gas companies are not going to pay hu: 
prices for coal and charge their customers t! 


to you, and, in a lesser degree, to your husband. will be like gas—gone before. : 

I am not saying a word against being friendly faire When things are dearer the wise man thon! 
with either, or both, of your next-door neighbours, | his stars that ho is in regular employment. 1. 
if they are the sort of people you would be friends the strike last threo weeks, and he will find has 
with in the ordinary way. That is an altogether employment in a great many cases stopper. 
different thing. Thousands of big factories will have to close dow. ': 

And do not think that I am advocating that for want of coal. Cotton, iron, and stcel, an’ 
terrible snobbishness which so often exists. other big industries would stop, and millions «© 

But is there any sane reason why you should feel wage-earners would be faced with starvation. 
you ought to be friendly with your dass neighbours The extent to which some of these industr: + 
depend upon coal to keep going may be shows 
by the case of Sheffield. A coal strike will stc;: 
practically all work in Shefficld in a week. 

In some of the huge factories they use as mu! 
as a thousand tons of coal a day. There is ver. 
little room for storage, and factories depend cr 
tirely upon 8 regular supply of coal in order t: 
keep on working. Stop that supply and Sheflic! | 
stops. The Black Country towns would be silout 
and starving inside a fortnight. 

Not Many Trains W:!! Run. 
Although the big railway companies have 1.” : 
in as large a su py of coal as they possibly c:: 
they cannot hold out for more than a mon: 
After a fortnight only half tho usual number « 
trains would be running, and in thirty days t! 
who wanted to get to their business—and t. 
would be very few—would have to walk. 

Trams would stop and taxi-cabs cannot run wil’ - 


\) 


& 


(though, in fact, you know from the start you 
don’t care about them) simply because circum- 
stances have put your door next to theirs ? That’s 
where the foolishness comes in. 

If they are your sort, have some of your ideas, 
or can understand your ideas, be friendly with 
them by all means. They rank then on the same 
pleasant footing with your other friends. 

But if you're only friendly for the reason (and 
for no other reason) that they are ncighbours, the 
business will get more and more distasteful to you, 

As Touchy as Can Be. 

*Often Mrs. Next Door simply makes overtures 
to you for that suburban longing to know as much 
as possible about yourself, your husband, and your 
household. Once you’re caught in that “ f riendly ™ 
snare you can never leave it, and probably you 
will, quite naturally, get to hate the sight of 
them, of their readily smiling faces—a meaningle: 


smile, put on without conscious effort. . out petrol. Petrol has got to be transported +: . 
Mostly “ next-doors ” are as touchy as can be ; : — coal drives the machines that transport it. 

and once you have set that weak, shallow standard ie A week or so after the strike begins not a sin 
of interested friendship, you must never forget to ask : ia) steamship would be able to leave Britain. Lov 


whether Mr. Left's corn is troubling him this #0) A before the actual dato of tho strike every Scriy: 
weather, if Grandmother Right is just as well as - »| coal in the docks will have been bought up. 
she was yesterday, and how that lout of a Left’s son Even if cargoes are brought to our ports, ties 
is getting on in his first job in the City. If you do will probably not be allowed to land, A str: 
forget it, they will never forgive you. of the minors will mean a strike of the transn 
And possibly your unfortunate husband will— workers. Tho recent strike of carmen, dec! 
how, he doesn’t quite know—have fixed himself hands, railway men, and those in the carry) 
to the same carriage of the same train every trade will be o small affair to what the com. 
morning, in tho company of either Mr. Left or Mr. one is likely to be. The chances will be in fav: 
Right (or both) ; and if he dares to miss it one of a riot in every port of the United Kingdom. 
morning there will be idiotic or sneering inquiries Rioting will not stop at tho ports. The stopp 
as to the exact why and wherefore of his omission. THE STORY. of transport means that thousands of people wo: 
Next door will be painstaking critics of you and | Cookie has a splendid dinner ready for her soldier. sweet. soon be starving. Provisions would jump UP 
yours, and everything that you do or don’t do | heart when suddenly she hears footsteps. She bundles the price, and only the few would be able to pay. 
(the grammar’s warped, but I write feelingly) | soldier into a cupboard, but instead of her master, in walks In an incredibly short time we shou be in | 
in any event probably. Let them be critics, her policeman sweetheart. He sits down to the meal, there | midst of the horrors of a famine, so many indust: 
and don’t care twopence, bub don’t, if you can are more footsteps, and as bobby is bundled into another | would the cutting off of the coal supply affect. Ke 


. Be . agers cupboard in walks Cookie's sailor sweetheart. He sits down . sine 
peta Ay eS ben critics under » thin solicitous to dinner, there is another alarm, and this time Fido, the riots would take place all ipyer the king? 
mask 0 2 rien: AS Ip. family hound, thinks his tura has arrived, Great exciicment, No police or Army cou cope 'W ith the disorder. 
Let friendship come naturally or not at all. and final triumph of Fido. Thero would be civil war! 


Most of you know the liltle rhyme beginntng “Mary had a little lanvb.”’ = 


WEEK ENDING 
Fen. 1, 1912. 


Pirates’ Skin 


Grim Relics Sometimes 


Is the old days the punishment for sacrilege was 
the awfal one of being flayed alive. On one of the 
doors of Worcester Cathedral may be seen a small 
piece of withered, leathery material which, accord- 
ing to tradition, is part of the skin of a Danish chief 
{iiyed for this particular sin. Astrip of skin that 
enee covered the body of a famous pirate was 
recently sold in a London auction room and fetched 
no less than £1 7s. 6d. the square inch. 

‘The passion which some people possess for grue- 
some relics is @ very curious one, but as any 
auctioneer will tell you, an article with a genuine 
record of horror or crime is certain to fetch a good 
price if put up for sale. 

‘The Inca warriors of the days before the Spanish 
Conquest were accustomed to decorate their saddles 
with the heads of their conquered enemies rather in 
the same fashion that the Red Indian of a later 
date wore the scalps of his foemen. 


All the Bones Taken Out, 

But asaman’s head is a large and weighty object, 
these heads were prepared in a manner which made 
them much smaller. All the bones were extracted, 
and the head was soaked in a certain embalming 
preparation. The result may be seen in the British 
Museum, where there is a specimen which is less 
than fivo inches long from the top of the skull to 
the neck, and yet preserves the lineaments with 
extraordinary perfection. 

Nome time ago three of these mummified heads 
were found in Ecuador. Put up to auction, they 
realised from £120 to £150 each. 

‘the Naipo Indians of Northern South America 
rill yetain the secret of making these extraordinary 
yatimmies and can reduce a human head to the size 
ci one’s fist. 

Marvellous little human head with beard and 
moustache turning grey, from Central Mexico.” So 
rin the description of Lot 2374 ina sale of curiositics 
at the auction roomsof Mr. Stevens in King Street. 


eee Veen 
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Sold Here !)" lit A 


Seen in Auction Rooms. 


* The description did less than fustico to this 
amazing curio, for the head was no bigver than a 
large walnut, and yet the features were perfect in 
every detail. It is probably a relic of a raco of 
pigmies, but nothing is known for ceriain. The 
reserve price put upon this lot was £250. 

Another amazing relic which was advertised for 
sale in London some few years ago was a petrified 
man found in the Tucapel Province of Southern 
Chili by two fishermen. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s Tuoth. 

The body was apparently that of a European, and 
had died from violence, for there were marks of 
wounds in the head. Also his arms had been ticd 
tightly to his sides. 

It was suggested that it might possibly be 
Don Pedro de Valdavia an early Spanish explorer. 
Tho boly was most thoroughly petrified, being 
in fact solid limestone. It weighed no fewer than 
seven hundred and fifty pounds. 

Teeth of famous people often fetch higt. prices. 
So long ago as 1816 an English peer paid seventy 
guineas for a tooth of Sir Isaac Newton which he 
had set in a ring and always wore. 

Even such an object as the skull of an unknown 
negro finds a purchaser. A number of skulls of 
aboriginics of New Guinea were recently brought to 
London. It is more than suspected that the bodics 
of their owners formed the piece de résistance of a 
cannibal feast. These sold at auction for about 
thirty shillings apiece. 

As illustrating the amazing ambition to possess 
criminal relics, it may be mentioned that the skull 
of Guiteau who was executed for the murder of 
President Garfield, was stolen from the Medical 
Museum at Washington, and that later the red tile 
in the floor of the Pennsylvania Railway Station 
which marked the spot where the President fell, 
when struck by the bullet, was lifted by another 
souvenir hunter. 
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I'm Mother of the Stage 


Mrs. BILLINGTON, who has just Celebrated Her Eighty-seventh Birthday, Chats about the Good Old Days. 


Tatavr just been having a birthday. my sighty- 
reventh. And one of the ways [ celebrated it 
was by receiving no fewer than seventcen inter- 
viewers and photographers, I'm quite sure there 
were not seventeen when I mysclf was seventeen, 
cr twenty-seven. But stage folk were not nearly 
as much in the public eye in my young days as 
they are now. 

Things have changed a lot, indeed, on the stage 
rs well as off it, during the sixty years that my 
Ftase recollections go back to. In scenery, for 
instance, people nowadays would be very much 
surprised to see what used to content their fathers 
and grandfathers. We did not quite, as they used 
to in Shakespeare’s time, hang up notices like 
“This is a castle,” and ‘‘ This is a forest,’”” but the 
scenery of sixty ycars ago did not attempt any- 
thing like the realism to be found in all good 
productions nowadays. 

30s, a Week Gocd Pay. 

In salaries, too, there has been a decided change. 

remember when thirty shillings a week used to 
be a very fair salary for an actor or actrees, and 
when even the stars of the profession seldom soared 
ahove a weckly payment of twelve pounds. 

But, all the same, they were happy days. In 
a long and crowded life like mine one meets and 
nixes with many amusing people. 

Those were the days of practical jokes, and the 
king of all jokers was surely my old friend 
3.3. Toole. Any company he was in was sure to 
be kept laughing. 

I remember once playing in an Irish town in 
Dearer Than Life. One night the Mayor was 
expected (it was a “bespeak” night). Toole, 
found out the Mayor's addvess from a stage hand, 
and oft he and my husband sallied in their stage 
clothes (workhouse dress) to his house. 

To the two dreary objects on the step a trim 
maid responded haughtily that the Mayor was not 
at home. The two actors mumbled to one another 
and then asked again. ‘No, the Mayor would not 
be at home till very late,” the maid replied. 

More mumbling. ‘Shall we tell her?” “ Yes, 
better tell her who it is.” And the mcssage was 


loft : You might just tell him that his two brothers 
from the workhouse called.” Whether the Mayor 
ever lived that visit duwn I do not know. 

Another time—I don’t think the story has ever got 
into print before—we had just finished at one 
town and were hurrying on to another for an 
evening performance. Toole, just off the stage, 
was told that he had no time to change if he were 
to catch the train. Throwing the bag containing 
the day’s takings to my husband, ho answered : 
“ Right!” and they rushed off to the station. 

With no time to choose an empty carriage, they 
were bundled into one containing a somewhat 
pompous gentleman. 

“Must get rid of him, Jack!” whispered Toole 
to my husband. “Play up!” And then in a 
furtive stage whisper, just loud enough to be caught 
by the man opposite, who was staring at them 
coldly : ‘Say, got the swag, Jack ?” 

My husband patted the bag, and muttered: 
“ Safe as a house.” “ Tieklish while it lasted, but 
we're all right now, thank Heaven!” remarked 
Toole, wiping his forchead. A few more stage 
whispers and a stare or two at the bag of the man 
opposite, and then came a station. The pompous 
one clutched his bag and leapt for the safe respecta- 
bility of the platform. 

Cut Came tkeir Make=up Sponges. 

To tho station-master who hurried up, he 
shouted : 

“Tm not going to stay a minute longer with that 
pair of thieving rascals! Another minute and 
they’d have had my throat eut!” 

The actors winked at the grinning station- 
master-—every station-master in England knew 
Tovle, I think—and the moment the train was of 
again had their make-up sponges out and sti rtod 
changing. 

I am grateful to think that T have made many 
friends in my long carcer, and treasure letters from 
Queen Victoria and King Edward. It is wonderful 
the number of people who remember me and 
write to me, even though some of them I have 
never met personally. At cighty-scven a birthday 
may bo very happy. 


Mary has now turned Suffragette! Sce next page, please! 


STAB IN THE BACK.” 
i} 

a} have to be out and about in all sorts of 
weather,” says Myr. H. W. Pritchard, of 16 Eton 
Street, Regent's Park, N.W., “and of late years 1 
have be sa great sufferer with rheam:tism, and 
sharp pains in the side and back, just like a stab. 
I used to wake up in the mornings with my ey’s 
swollen and puffy. and feeling tired and heavy. 
It was as much as I cou!d do to rouse myself. 

“ After the first few doses of Doan’s Beckache 
Kidney Pills I felt better and brighter, and as I 
continued with the pills the pains in my back 
became easier. Soon I could get about my work 

uite well, and I was no longer troubled with that 

earful low and depressed feeling. Doan’s Pills 
have proved a grand mnedicine for me, 2nd I shall 
always recommend them. 

(Signed) * H. W. Pritcnarn.” 

Some months later Mr. Pritchard said: * All 
traces of the kidney trouble have lon. since dis- 
appeared, and there can be no doubt that Doan’'s 
Pilis have cured me eomp'etely. But if ever I 
should have any sign of the old complaint 
returning I shou!d cer- ; 
tainly use Doan’s Pills 
again.” 

2s. 9d. a box, 6 boxes 
13s. 9d.; of all dealers ; 
or from Foster. 
McClellan Co., 8 Wells 
Strect, Oxford Street, 
London, W. Don't ask 
for backache or kidney 
pills—ask distinctly for 
Doan's Backache Kid- 
ney Pills, the sanio as 
Mr. Pritchard had. 


“| SAID DOAN'S!"' 


“AND | GOT DOAN'S.’ 


“DO YOU WANT 


ANOTHER 


£1 A WEEK? 


by hosiery manufacturera, 
unnecersery, diatance immate 
atone t)O.C.GENZEC%. bept 12 
52 Belvoir St., Leicerter 
cad 


MORE THAN SUCCESS 
A TRIUMPH 


The Education Committee of the 
London Chamber of Commerce 
have just awarded to 


PITMAN’S 


SCHOOL 


THE GOLD MEDAL 

for Business Training, also 

the “ROTHSCHILD” prize, 

and in addition 2S times as many 

advanced (Full Proficiency) Diplomas as 

have been gained by any other Business 
School or College. 


THE PRACTICAL RESULTS WHICH 
FOLLOW the very effective training at Titu.an’s 
School should be noted by parents whose cons and 
daughters havo left school or college this tum. 
During 1911 upwards of 8,000 stilents have ben 


placed in positicns through the School's Sivastio.s 
Bureau, which has at its disposal a daily sucvessi nu 
of business openings for youths in banks, insrrance 
and shipning offices, with merchants, re 


auctioncers, publishers, editora, ete.; po- 

young ladies as secretaries, amiiienscs, Ue 

correspondence, ctc.; and high-grade positi .:- 
seniors at home and abroad, 


Write ‘mentioning No. 26) for Pitman’s Book, 
“CONCERNING LEARNING AND EARHHIKC.” 


Pitman’s School, Southampton Row, W.C. 
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“T pARESAY you 
remember me telling 
you, guv’nor, how me 
an’ id Mawlins 
caused a big sensa- 
tion in » West End 
hotel ?’’ said Pincher. 

““T fancy Mr. Maw- 
lins was the inventive 
scoundrel who per- 
suaded you to tempor- 
arily becomes gorilla.” 

“That's him,” said Pincher. “ Mind you, that case 
was worthy of his brain; it was real clever an’ with 
a bit of luck we should havo done & lot better than we 
did, though, as I told you at the time, we didn’t do 
so bad. Wot I’m goin’ to tell you about now happened 
on oné of Sid's off days an’ it ain’t safe to speak about 
it to him even now. 

“It was just after our other adventure, and Sid 
an’ me were sharin’ diggin’s out Notting Hill way. 
Things had been bad for both of us an’ we knew that 
unless somethin’ turned up pretty soon we should 
be on the rocks, so to speak. 

“Sid, you see, was receivin’ a lot of unwelcome 
attention from ‘tecs who were only too anxious to 
gct him for somethin’ or other, 80 as the could bri 
a lot of other things that they suspect him of, an 
as for me, well, pocket picking is o played-out game, 

uv’nor, unless you're 8 first-class hand at it, an’ 
‘ve never been. that. Therefore, guv’nor, you can 
imagine how pleased I was when one 
bloomin’ cold January evenin’ just a8 
I was sittin’ shiverin’ in the sitéin’- 
room, the old gal havin’ refused to let 
us have any more coals on tick, Sid 
Mawlina came in beamin’ all over his 
face, an’ said he'd struck a bit of luck 
for both of us. 

“ewot is it?’ IT asked him, 
knowin’ wot a optimistic chap he was 
an’ not feelin’ up to goin’ through with 
one of his brainy ideas that was ccrtain 
to mean quod unless we was very lucky. 

“You can ride, can't you?’ he 


says. 

** A bit,’ says I. 

“©You could easily get over a few 
hurales, couldn't you?’ he says, 
talkin’ very quick. ‘ You see, youve 
got to ride in a hurdle race at 
Gatfield Park on Saturday.’ 

“* Sid,’ says 1 digaified, * my name's 
Walker.’ 

“© Don't be a fool,’ he says, an’ I 
told him I didn’t intend to be. Things 
wasn't bright, but I'd no intention of 
committin’ suicide. But he caught me 
by the arm an’ made me comfortable 
with some whisky an’ a cigar just like 
you do, somctimes, guv'nor, an’—not 
too much water, please—an’ then he 
told me how things stood, an’ kept 
sayin’ wot an easy chance it was to 
pick. up a few quid each an’ how we 
should never forgive ourselves if we 
didn’t take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

“Tt seemed Sid was fairly pally with a cove called 
Murray wot owned two or three stceplechasers. He 
wasn’t the sort of chap as you'd hold up as bein’ a 
good sport, for he raced very much for money an’ 
nothin’ clse, an’ besides ownin’ a few horscs an’ 
posin’ as a man of independent means, he ran, under 
an assumed name, a big S.P. business in town.” 

“ What does that mean ?”’ said I. 

Pincher put his head on one side and grinned. 

“ Bloomin’ innocent, ain't you?” he said. ‘* Start- 
ing Price merchant, that’s wot he was. A bookie wot 
don’t go down to the course, but has an office in town 


an’ accepts bets on horses at the startin’ price, the 


price you read, or perhaps pretend you don't read, 
in the paper. Well, this cove had got a 


“I saw poor old Sid Matclins, aithout his hat an’ satchel, 
doin’ a bunk with about a couple of hundred fierce-lookin’ 


horse entered 
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@ | Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 
OVER THE STICKS. 


“ Tt was only a hundred pound race,” said Pinchers 


an’ he was likely to get double that amount in 


bets on Lightning Luke, so ae you see his scheme 
by now. ‘Though it wasn’t until Sid went into par- 
ticulars that I tumbled to why I should be drawn 
into the affair. 

“Then Sid, having got me interested, explained. 
This chap Murray had got a bad name, an’ even 
jockeys who rode crooked wasn't keen on ridin’ for 
him, so he'd got a chap who held a license, but had 
been ridin’ in Australia, to come over, @ man who'd 
gone abroad a long time before an’ whom no one 
remembered. Well, this chap had gone on the bust 
on arrivin’ an’ instead of bein’ ready to ride Lightning 
Luke on Saturday, as had been arranged, he'd been 
an’ broken his arm in a scrap outside a pub, an’ the 
sportin’ bookmaker was havin’ to keep him an’ 
wonderin’ wot he was to do when he an’ Sid, who'd 
been very good pals before each had gone his own way, 
so to speak, had met an’ he'd left it to Sid to find a 
chap who'd ride to orders. 

“"* Tt sounds all right,’ I says, ‘ but first of all I'd 
soon be spotted as no professional, an’, second, a 
fiver ain't good enough to risk my bloomin’ neck 


r. 

“Don't you worry,’ says Sid, * T’ve thought of all 
that. If there's any trouble it will be ex lained that 
after bein’ in Australia you ain't got used to English 
courses an’ as for money, 


as a bookie, an’ I'm going’ to take all the money I can 


coves dashin’ after him.” 


get on Liglit 
the others. 


bloomin’ horse kills me ?’ 
“He told me that the horse was a safe jumper, 


get 


Lightning Luke. 


well, Murray is givin’ me 
a fiver as well as you, an’ I'm goin’ down to the course 


ning Luke by offerin’ longer odds than 
_ It’s the first race vou sce, an’ w’en I’ve 
made the little haul I shall quit an’ we'll share the 


“TBut how about me?’ I says, *supposin’ the 


an’ all I'd got to do was just to stick on, then L should 
a fiver from the owner an’ half the swag that he 
netted on the course from the mugs anxious to back 


“Well, I didn’t like the idea, guvnor, but it was 
too good a chance to lose, an’ if the worst came to the 
worst, they d have to make me comfortable in hospital, 
so I agreed, an’ on the Saturday mornin’ Sid Mawlins 
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be a row, but if there is and ou're carpeted by the 
stewards, you must tell 'em that the climate’s upset 

ou, that the horse acted the goat, or anythin’ you 
Tike. If you lose your license, or rather the otlir 
serve the fool right. My 
keep your mouth shut 
to me an’ I'll give 


chap’s license, it will only 

trainer ain’t in this act, 0 you 

before him, an’ after the race come 
you a fiver.’ 

* Well, guv’nor, Sid Mawlins, with a bran new 
satchel an’ a high hat with his name on it, went off 
to the Silver Ring with a chap he'd picked up to act a3 
his clerk, an’ Mister Murray took me along an’ intro- 
duced me to his trainer who, I fancied, wasn’t <a 
bloomin’ innocent as he was made out to be. 

“Then 1 went off to the jockey’s room to chanze. 
No one took much notice of me, ’cept one chap whol 
heard who I was supposed to’ be, an’ came up an’ gut. 
nasty because I said I couldn't remember him lendin’ me 
a quid ten years ago. OnceI'd got intothetogs I went 
to the paddock wonderin’ wot sort of horse they were 
goin’ to put me on, an’ I can tell you, guv’nor, I was 
might cf relieved to fina he looked quite mild. 

“* Just let him go his own way,’ said the sportin’ 
bookie, as I got into the saddle with which I'd weighed 
in, several pounds of lead bein’ necessary to make up 
the weight. ‘ With a fool on his back he'll probably 
refuse at the first hurdle an’ that will make it all the 
better for you.’ 

“ Well, guvnor, there was no need for him to be rude, 
an’ come to that, I wasn't such a dud rider as all that, 
for I'd done a bit of work at a livery stable w’en things 
were bad, though I wasn’t wot you'd call a expert. 

“Tt was a two-mile race, an’ as we passed the rings 
I heard the bookies shoutin’ two to one on Lightning 
Luke, ’cept Sid Mawlins, who was offerin’ even moncy, 
an’ doin’ a rare trade. 

«My lad,’ I says to the horse, * you're a good ’un, 
an’ it’s a blanked shame that you should belong to 
a cove like your boss!’ 

“There were only four runners—my own mount, 
Tadpole, the horse tie sportin’ bookie expected to win, 
an’ two others. We walked up to where the startcr 
stood with his flag up, an’ were ina lino 
when he dropped it. Lightning Luke 
spotted it before I did, an’ went off lilo 
a shot, nearly chuckin’ me off. Then 
the three others went ahead, an’'I shut 
my eyes an’ hung on tight when I s1v 
we were comin’ to the first hurdle. 

“Up we went, my horse takin’ it like 
a bird, an’ drawin’ nearcr tothe other-. 
At the next jump one of the horses fe’. 
an’ another swerved an’ lost_a lot of 
ground. Over the next went Lightning 
Luke, close behind Tadpole, an’ thous: 
1 wasn’t givin’ him any help, in fact 
must have been puzzlin’ him, he we: 
on at a pace that fair frightened me. 

“Then, guv’nor, we drew alongailo 
Tadpole, an’ the jockey onhim sudden!y 
sct him goin’ hard an’ jeered at mc. 

““*Mind you don’t fall off!” he says 
with a laugh as he drew ahead again. 

“That did it, guv’nor. I forgot a‘! 
about ridin’ to orders. I was out to 
beat the ginger-haired blighter in fro: ' 
of me. 1 crouched down like I'd ser 
jockeys do, an’ I urged old Li tains 
Luke on, not that he needed mic hh 
urgin’. Lor’, guv’nor, I was that 
excited, I wonder I didn't bring t'« 
horse down an’ break my neck. Heir 
I was on my first mount goin’ to win 
the bloomin’ race. 

“ An’ win I did. I had a bit to say 
to the blighter wot rode Tad ole wen 
I passed him a quarter a mils 
from the winnin’ post, an’ then I won 

F og | by a dozen lengths. 

“Tt was wen I was returnin’ to the paddock {9 
weigh in that I had a awful shock, for there w:: 
poor old Sid Mawlins, without his hat an’ satchel, ar 
with his face very white, doin’ a bunk with about 
a couple of hundred fierce-lookin’ coves dashin’ efter 
him with murder in their eyes. 

“I just had the heart to go an’ draw a fiver of 
the sportin’ bookie, who daren't kick up a row, though 
his face expressed a lot, an’ then I went home. Sil 
got back late in the evenin’. Amongst a lot of othir 
things he said he was exhausted. That was a bit of 
luck for me, for if he'd started on me w’en he we> 
fresh it would have meant a job for the coroncr deal 

sure. As it was, when Sid had finished with me the 

doctor attended me for nearly a week.” 


at Gattiela the next day an’ he didn’t want him to win. 

“ Lightning Luke was the name of the horse. He'd 
got very good form an’ was certain to start a hot 
favourite the next day. That didn’t suit Sid's sportin’ 
pal, for apart from the fact that there was a horse in 
the race he thought might beat his own, there 
was his startin’ price business, an’ he'd come to 
the conclusion that it would pay him better to make 
sure of his horse not winnin’, back the other one, 
an’ take all the money that came in on his own hors2 
from the pcople who betted with him.” 

* But the stakes——? ” 


: ‘ incher”. ‘ 
a pair of buckskin breeches, ridin’ boots, an’ a blue (Another of Pincker's Yarns Next Week.) 


an’ white silk jacket, the sportin’ bookie’s racin’ 
colours. 

“He took me round to a quict spot at the back of 
the grana-stand an’ introduced me to a red-faced 
fattish sorter chap who eyed me up an’ down as though 
he'd been buyin’ a bullock. 

“** Well,’ he says, ‘ you're much the same build as 
the blanked fool wot's broke his arm. All you've 
got to do is to stick on tho horse's back an’ finish 
somewhere down the course. It ain't likely there'll 


an’ me sct out for Gatfield with a bag containin’ | 
Wnire : “ Have you any trouble in making beth 
ends meet ?” 
Green: “ Not a bit. The end of my money an 1 
the end of the week always come at the same time. 


“Tar,” said the professor, “is an Egyptis 
queen. She is at least 3,000 years old.” 
“My!” exclaimed the girl, with large fluffy hair. 
She'd be annoyed if she knew you were telling ite” 


|" 
I want a parody, therefore, beginning “Mary wants a little vote.” 


wT 
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nowadays carried on among the seryants quite as 
frecly as it is among their masters and mistresses. 
4'ho talk in many @ servants’ hall is all about stocks 
ant shares or horses and the possibilities and 
probabilities of making money by a gamblo in 
gome stock or by backing some horse. 

Tre lcwling finvncial papers have nowadays 
an enormous number of subscribers among the 
servants of rich people, and there are severai 
etockbrokers who practically do no business except 
what comes to them from servants. ‘This craz: 
for speculation, though it has resulted in a few 
gevvanis making a bf fortune, has ruined hundieds, 
and is nowadays a far greater evil among servants 
than drink. 

1 know of very few servants who have lost their 
places through drink, but I could name doz>a- 
who have brought themselves to min by specu- 
latins in stocks an] shares and by backing horse-. 

Jn many country houses the servants subscribe 
to have the prices of stocks and shares wired to 
thom from London three times a day, and aiter 
the arrival of each price list a sheaf of buying or 
selling orders is sent by the servants hy wire to a 
London broker, one broker usually acting for all. 

When I was staying at Blankley Hall, the 
country seat of a famous carl, some years ago, one 
gentioman’s valet made £1,100 in a wees, and 2 
lady's maid £300. I made £200. 

One Maid Committed Suicide, ; 

The valet who made £1,100 had got his infor- 
mation by overhearing a conversation betwecn his 
master and a well-known financier who was one of 
tlc house party. The valet gave the “tip” to 
tie servants’ hall, and we all wired off our buying 
onlers to the broker in London with the result I 
have told. 

But gambling transactions of this sort often 
result in the very opposite way. A few years 
ao a lady’s maid committed suicide when she was 
with her mistress at a big country house party. 
The coroner's jury brought in a verdict of ‘“ Suicide 
durin a fit of temporary insanity,” but not a word 
was said about the way in which tho unhappy 
maid had been carryfhg on speculative transactions 
ia stocks and shares for some time past. 

During the house party in question she finally 
lost £700 as the result of a wild gamble in some 
American securities in which her mistress was 
also gambling. 

‘rhe maid saw a letter from a London financicr 
to her mistress saying that the securities in question 
wore certain to rise in price. The maid on the 
etreagth of this letter bought 2,000 of the shares, 
which dropped at once in price, and in one day 
the maid lost more than she could possibly ever 
hope to pay for, she was already heavily in debt. 

In many wealthy cstablishments the masters 
an: mistresses know quite well that their servants 
ivlulge freely in gambling on the turf and Stock 
Exchange, but they never take the least trouble 
to put a stop to it; but if they did it is doubtful 
if they would succeed in so doing. 

Gave the Servants a Long Lecture. 

1 know a Bishop’s ‘‘ man ” very well who told me 
that his lordship one day called all his servants 
together, read them a serious lecture on the evils of 
zambling, and warned them that if a case of one 
of his servants making a Let or gambling on the 
Stock Exchange came under his notice he would 
he compelled to dismiss him (or her) at once. A 
day or so later the valet heard his lordship telling 
a friend of his of the lecture he had given to his 
torvants, “But I am afraid,” said his lordship 
sadly, “that if I keep my word I shall have to 
dismiss all my servants.” 

His lordship’s valet was as a matter of fact one 
of the most inveterate gamblers I ever came across. 
When he left the Bishop's scrvice ho became first 
valet to a very wealthy gentleman. Whilst in this 
situation he took to acting as bookmaker for the 
other servants, and used to make quite a profitable 
little book over all the big races. Afterwards he 
Started as a bookmaker on his own account. 

This craze for gambling and speculation 


For the best parodies I will give five splendid wulches. 


Another Astounding A-ticle by 
Our Retired Valet. 


No. 3.—GAMBLING. 
Iy many very wealthy households gambling is | uncommon thing to sce a group of 


leads scrvants, of course, into 
all sorts of dithcultics. There 
are hundreds of servants at the 


present time in the houses of the 
most fashionable and wealthy people 
who are never able to touch a penny 
of their wages, for, directly they are 
paid, the money has to be sent off 
to some moncy-leinder. 

In many houses in the fashion- 
able parts of London it is no 
money- 
lenders’ clerks outside the tradesmei’s entrance 
af the house on the last day of the month, which is 
asually pay day in wealthy gentlemen's establish- 
ments, and the wages paid to the servants have to 
be transferred promptly to the pockets of the 
awaitmg representatives of the money-lenders. 

Apart from gambling on the turf and Stock 
Exchango, very high play at cards goes on nowa- 
lays among the upper servants in many weclthy 
houses. Bridge, poker, and banker are the games 
iniinly indulged im, and the stakes played tor in 
“ome servants’ halls are quite as high if not higher 
than the stakes played for in the drawing-rooms 
of the same establishmenis. 

In my situation a= first valet all the upper ser- 
vants were very heavy and reckless gamblers, 
and it was the repuier custom to have a couple 
of hours’ baccarat or poker in the butler’s room 
every night betweea ning and eleven c’elock. 


I was rather lucky on the whole, and at the 
end of six months I daresay T had won between 
But the butler had won 


forty and fifty pounds. 
nigh ten times 23 much. 


Stole Jewels to Pay tis Debts. 


A young footman was the heaviest loser. He 
lost regularly every night; he must have lost at 


least £150 in six months. He owed most of the 


money for a little while, but one night, after he 
had been, according to his own account, spending 


the day with some relatives in London, he paid 
everyone up; he said he had been given some 
money by an uncle. 

To cut a long story short, he had in reality stolen 
some of his mistress’s jewellery. The theft was 
discovered and a detective was had down from 
London. A couple of days later the young footman 
was arrested and driven off to the county gaol. 
He subsequently was convicted of the theft and 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. * 

When gambling is indulged in among servants, 
it very commonly leads to cheating, and the plain 
truth is that it is the cloverest cheat who gencrally 
coins moncy in the servants’ hall. 


Cheats are Not Boycotted. 


If a man (or woman) is caught cheating in the 
servants’ hall, the others do not as a rule refuse 
to play with him; they only watch him very care- 
fully, and the reputation of being a clever cheat 
does not, I am sorry to say, lower one in the esti- 
mation of one’s fellow servants except in a few 
houses. And yet, curiously enough, servants despise 
a gentleman who is known to be a clicat almost 
as much as his own equals. 

In this connection 1 witnessed a curious scene 
once at a big house party at a famous castle. 
A lot of the valets who, like myself, had come 
with their masters and some of the Castle servants 
were playing cards in the servants’ hall. Several 
were watching a valet named, I think, Hands, 
every closely, and presently someone called out that 
Hands was cheating, at which Hands threw down 
his cards and laughingly said that they were too 
clever for him. 

“T have seen Lord — — °--referring to Hands’ 
master—-‘‘ doing what you have just done,” said 
one of the valets. “I suppose you have taught 
him some of your tricks?” 

“Look here,” replied Hands slowly, “Jo may 
cheat and you may cheat, but his young lordship 
couldn't cheat if he tried, not even if he tried all 
night. ’E’d just shoot. himself first, so don’t you talk 
about a gentleman like his lordship cheating again 
—at least whilst Tam by.” 

Yet Hands was a recognised clfeat, and proud of 
his reputation. 

My next article will be about servants who 
blackmail their masters. 


ma FINES IN FACTORIES. “wa 

Have you any signed Petition Forms to 
return? If s>, please send them at once to 
the Petition Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, or 
at any rate not later than Thursday, 
February Ist. 


Mark posteards “ Wevol.” 


Ti7 


pas 


A School Without a Schoslroom. 


Can you imagine a schoul composed of 180,000 
scholars who never sec a teacher? Can you 
picture a large stalf of teachers who, from ‘ in 
the morning till 5.45 in the evening, are busy 
instructing, inspiring, and guiding this vast army 
of students, yet who never see a scholar? There 
is snch an Institution in Kingsway. London, that 
is to say, the instructors and other members of 
the stalf work in Kingsway; the pupils are 
scattered over the whole area of the United 
Kingdom, and may be found in the remotest 
c>:ners of Australia and South Africa, India and 
Canada. This Institution, the International 
Correspondence Schools, conducted en_ these 
remarkable lines, is a triumph of org misation. 
It has been eulogised by many of the leading 
Sema ut home and in the British Domintons 

eyond the Seas, and is undoubtedly performing 
a greater work than any other educational instita- 
tion in the Empire. 

te Bistribution of Knowledge. 


This separation of teacher und taught is but the 
logical outcome of the greatest inventions of the 
last century, which brought the nations of the 
earth into helpful communication ene with 
another. The disadvantages of disunce have 
been largely overcome. Inventions have long 
sine been utilised to distribute with ease and 
rapidiiy the waterial produce of the earth, to 
carry foud ov raiment from the lan \ where there 
is 2 superabundance tu the district where there is 
little or none. National famine is now impossible ; 
all lands contribute to even a simple meal. 

The International Correspondence Schcols have 
proved that the same principles of distribution 
may be applied with equal success to knowledge. 
Bodily separation no longer necessitates mental 
starvation; for it iz now easier to cxchange 
knowledge than merchandise. 


The Penny Post and Education. 

One of the greatest agents in overcoming the 
disadvantages of distance has been the Penny 
Post. 

At first thought, education and the Penny Post 
do not secm to have any close connecti:n ; yet 
cheap postal facilities have made possibie the 
greatest revolution in modern tuition. Formerly, 
wealth alone permitted of the acquirement of 
education of ihe hiyhest standard. The Penny 
Post hus changed that. It bas opened the dour 
of the Temple of Education to every man and 
woman who cannct afford to stop earning while 
they learn, but who desire to gain that knowledge 
which will give them security of employment 
and increase of salary. 


For All. 


The practical, thorough, technical education 
given by the 1.0.5. would be impossible were it 
not for cheap postage, which enables the wage- 
earner to learn while at his occupation, to train 
Limself for better work and for a betier position, 
and while earning more to learn how to carn still 
more. The Penny Post has opened a School for 
all men and women, no matter where they live, no 
matter what may be their circumstances; a 
School for all who desire to raise themselves 
above the crowd and who realise that, in whatever 
branch of trade, commerce, or manufacture they 
may be engaged, technical training that is 
thorough, practical, and cificient is essential to 
succe-s. 

Every Student Within Easy Reach, 


The occupations of 1.C.S. students are as 
varied as a trade directory. Some are engaged 
in large mereantile offices in London and the 
great commercial centres of the provinces, otbers 
in the textile mills of Juancashire and Yorkshire: 
gome are serving their time in the Army, the 
Navy, or the Merchant Service; many are work - 
ing in the shipbuildic,s yards on the Clyde, others 
in the coal-fields of South Wales, and not 2 few 
on the isolated farms of the African veld. 


A Visit. 


The Headquarters of the 1.C.S. in Kingsway 
will repay a visit, or those who desire to know 
further of tho details of this wonderful orginisa- 
tion, can write to the Hevistrar. International 
Correspondence Schools Ltd., Dept. 170/B39, 
Kingsway, W.C., who will send full information 
concerning the various schools of instruction 
and the methods adopted in teaching. 


(See pause 784.) 


— WE WANT YOUR 


Employer's 
Opinion on 
our Great 
Industrial 
Curse. 


Fines have 
a Bad Effect on the 


Character of the 
| , Waskers— 


“Iw your experience, fines have had ao bad effect 
on the character of the workers ?” 

* Yos.” 

The man who answerec 
close knowledge of the fining system. He employs 
thousan:ls of workpeople. ‘The question stated 
above was one of many addressed to him by 
members of the Truck Committee, to whom ho 
was expliining why he had done away with fining 
at his works. 

“Will you please tell us what was your 
experience of that (lining) system en 

‘In the first instance it was not in any way 
roformative. . . ~ If @ fine were imposed the 
fine was paid and the matter was dismissed from 
tho mind with no remaining influence on the 
character of the delinquont. ‘The payment of the 
fine was felt to have wiped out the offence, and then 
the offence could be repeated on the same 
condition.” 

No Reai Benefits from Fining. 

“From the point of view of general efficiency, 
apart from the individual fines, you secured 
substantially no benetit from tho old system ?”’ 

“No, tho system of fines did not necessarily 
weed out the worst offenders.” 

The employer went on to 
which he substituted after 
fining. 

“We began by having record books,” he caid, 
“in which were entered the names of individual 
workers, case3 of misbehaviour, or bad workman- 
ship. Lateness of attendance was, of course, 
recorde:. . . + Each month one of the 
directors sces the alleged olfenders. If thero is 
no doubt about the offence we settle what the 
penalty is tv be, and the offender has the right to 


“Yes!” spoke from & 


describe a system 
having abolished 


Why Fining Doesnt Pay 


—And They 
do not Weed Out the 


Men and Women yy, 


Break Rules. 


SIGNATURE 


and a hasty decision is not 
taken. 

“In the first instance, we 
are usually content with a 
caution, which is often effectual ; 
a large proportion of those 
cautioned never come up again. 
If the offenders do come up 
again it would mean suspension 
or might mean dismissal, but 
the ofiender would probably be 
sent home for a week. Thero 
is no hard-or-fast line; it depends on the 
nature of the offence and the character of the 
offender. The whole system is designed to be 
purely reformativo and not vindictive.” 

“Would you please tell us,” the Chairman of 
the Committee asked, “‘ how the general result 
of the system which you have adopted compares 
with the general result of the system of fines ?”’ 

“The gencral result is very much better,” came 
the answer. ‘“ We have often found that the 
character of an employee has been improved after 
a caution or after the offender has been sent home 
for a week.” 

Morals’ and Conduct Better. 
“The worker is stimulated to do better ad 
“Yes, In many cases to do better work and to 

behave better.” 

Iie added, in reply to other questions, that the 
abolition of tines had led to an improvement of 
the industiial efficiency of the workers and a tise 
of their moral status. Bad conduct had been 
substantially reduced. 

It is particularly pleasing to come across some- 
thing in the nature of an oasis in this great desert of 
lining through which our readers have accompanied 
us during the past few weeks; to find a lirm which 
has abolished the system and which is ready to 
admit that the system is wrong and unjust ; to hear 
that at the works in question “late time” is not 
recorded until the offender has been four times late, 
in one month; that employees who habitually 
travel by train have special cheques which entitle 
the holder to enter the works late if detained by the 
unpunctuality of the train, and that allowance is 
made in foggy or exceptionally bad weather. 

it is a move in the right direction, and the fact 
that the adoption of the new system has led to an 
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employces onght surely to be regarded as convincin - 
evidence that fining is, to put it mildly, unnecessary. 

The favourite retort of employers who fine thei: 
“hands” is that discipline cannot be maintain | 
without tho system. But here is proof to ti 
contrary—one of the leading employers of ti. 
country who has done away with fining and has nv 
intention to re-institute the practice. 

The closing date of our Petition to abolish 
finin in every sho and _ factor is 
THURSDAY. FEBRUARY. 1st. I 
hurry. theretis stil time for you to sien. 
‘Send a postcard uddressed_to the Petition 
Editor, “ Pearson’s Weekle,’’ 17 Henrietta 
St-e t, London, W.C., giving us your address, 
and we will immediaiel; rwurd one of the 


Petition Forms for your signature. 


Ou 


HAVING HIS REVENGE. 

Sue could not sce his face ag he knelt and asked 
her to be his. 

She was glad of that, for she did not wish to know 
how much suffering her refusal caused him. 

She told him as gently as she could that their 
lives could not be linked together; that altho:.-h 
she admired him and esteemed him, she felt that 
it would be risking his future as well as her own 
to consent to a union when she was sure no aftinity 
existed. 

It was a touching speech, and she threw so mien 
heart into it that she did not observe that he wis 
taking notes in shorthand. When she had co.- 
cluded he arose and put his notebook in his poche:. 
Extending his hand he remarked genially : 

“I'm ever and ever so much obliged to you! e 

“ S-i-rer-r-r!” 

“You did it ever so nicely, and I’m under 4 
thousand obligations. I’m writing a novel, and 1 
have a scene in which a girl refuses to marry 4 
man. 

““T was anxious to avoid the stereotyped st:!9 
of depicting such incidents and make it realist::. 
You're the seventh girl I have proposed to, a \ 
every one of the othors accepted me. If you iv'! 
‘Yes’ I think I'd have been compleic!y 


speak on her own behalf, 60 justice is done all-round improvement in the conduct of the | discouraged.” 
YOUR SEAT f 
et mty 1G Vota 


ONE HUNDRED a 
FOR ENGLISH 
CUP FINAL 


_yine to see the final football match for the 
takes plico at the Crystal Palace 

We have arranged for tho 
to seats in the grand stand, 


Will yo 
English Cup, which 
on Suturdiy, April 20th ? 
admission of 100 readers 
where they may view the match ia comfort, and in 


addition we are bearing the full expense of their visit to 
London. Our offer, therefore, includes: 
Free return railway ticket from any part of 
the United Kingdom to London. 
Hot Breakfast. 
A Drive in a char-a-banc round London. 
Hot dinner at 12 o'clock, 
A Drive to the Crystal Paiace. 
Admission to the Palace. 
Five shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. 
A Drive back from the Crystal Palace to 
London. 
Substantial Tea. 


A trip like that will make a real jolly, red-letter day in 
your lives, so don’t fail to try for it now. 

In the next column you will find fall particulars of 
what you have to do in order to take part in this outing. 

This week six free tickets—three ers the English 
i ale are offered for the best Football Snapshots on 
ds chester Uni BD,” the name of last season’s First 
League champions. 

The names of this week's winners of tickets to view the 
English Cup Final will be four’ on page 3 of cover. 


Now, ladies, you have shown that 


11S BOOKED '@ 


Enter at once and secure it. 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 

To make a Footb.}! snapshot, you take the namect Marcheater Unit BD 
if you wi-h to try for Cup Final tickets; oF Glasgow RangBRS if you 
wish Ineraational Tickets, and make a phrase or seutence of three 
words. the initials of which must be the !sst three letters of the niwe you 
hava chosen. Y n may nse the three letters in anv order you like if it 
will help you to make a better sentence or phrase. It is this senvence uo 
phrase that is called a Foo-ball Snapshot. 


EXAMPLE OF A FOOTBALL SNAPSHOT. 
Suppusing you were given the club FULHAM, here is an erampie whik 
will show you at a glance how to mike a Football Snapshot :-—- lub: 

FULS ABM. Foo:bal Snapshot: ARE BIAKING HEADWAY. 
The attemp's of this week’s winners published on page 3 of cover will 
also show you how to make Football Snapsho:s. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, When ‘ou have niled up the entry form, get your friend to sign his 
or her name be ow yours, then cut it out, and place 1t in an envelope 
a‘l-tressed to the Rditor of Pearson's Weekly, Mc mrietta street, London, 
'W.C. Noother cummunicatton to be inclosed. 

2. Envelopes, with entries for isngish Cup Final tickets, mnat be marked 
“United on the top left-hand corner, and those for Ssottish Inver- 
national, ‘*G asgow cera!’ All attempts must be posted tv 
arrive not later than Thursday. Fobrvary 1st. 

3 The prizes wil! b> awarded for tho attempts considered the best, After 
these have been selected a free invitation will be sent to each of the 
readers whose names appesr on the winning entry forms, to travel 
from the addresses they give, to view the English Cup final or the 
Seottieh International, 

4. The Editor wisl accept 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 

5. The published decisio: is Anal and competitors may enter on this 
unde standingonly. 

You wil! notice that we ere awarding the ticketsin pairs, This is to enadle you 
to take a friend with you sv that your visil to London or Glasgow may be the more 


no responsivility in regard to the loss or noa- 


SPPOSSOCOHSCOSSOO 
; ENTRY FORM. FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 1/2/12. 
Write your three words clearly in ink. 


LT agree to abide by the conditions and to accept the 
8 decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly ”” as final, 


§ Signed oe ncsseeecisnen csi sincomiiiawenaiors 
¢ Address 3 
3 3 
t signed. 3 
Signed oo... ees csccesecceeteetentee ce seetecseceeceaeeaees 3 
Address ‘ 
heeeuseeee POSOOSSESSSOHSSSSHSOSSOOHOOOOOSD 


This covpon is available f.v either English or Scottish contest. 


you can be funny. We all know that 


FIFTY FOR 
THE SCOTTISH 
INTERNATIONAL. 


In addition to taking 100 readers to tho English C-p 
Final, we are arranging for the admission of 61) reader: 
view the International Football Match between S.o°«: ; 
and England, to be played at Glasgow, on Satur’ .y, 
March 23rd. As in tho case of our English Cup t=". 
everything will bo done to give our Scottish guests a re 
geod time. We propose to defray all the expenses, u: 
tollows: 

Free return railway ticket from any part 
of Scotland to Glasgow. 

A drive round Glasgow. 

Three-course dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive to the football field. 

Five Shilling Seat in Grand Stand (o 
witness match. 

A drive back from the football field. 


Substantial Tea. 


& 


This competition is open only to those domiciled i» 
Scotland. As the International Match between Scotlar! 
aud England is the biggost game of the year north «ft 
the Border, our offer will appeal to every Scvtti-: 
reader who wishes to see this battie of the football giants. 

In the second colamn yeu will find full particula:s : 
what you have to do to win one of these free trips. : 

This week four free tickets—two paire—for the Scot! sh 
International Match are offered for the best Foothai. 
Snapshots on ‘ Glasgow RangBBS,”’ the name of ti? 
popular club who are at the top of the Scottish League. 

The names of this week's winners of tickets for ' ¢ 
Beottish International will be found on page 3 of cover. 


(Turn to page 780.) 


you can cook. 
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lemon-pecl or a littl: spice now and then; it 
stimulates the appetite. especially of a man. 

Tam not quite sure that a woman, however, 
docs not prefer to know well the man she is denting 
with. It saves her trouble. ‘t Frank is so retiable. 
I always know what he will do and when he will 
come,” I have heard more than one girl say cen- 
cerning her lover. But a mon prefers that his 
swectheart should prove something of a “ surprise 
packet’! 

Let us, in imagination, go through that. first 
lovers’ quarrel, As I have previously intimated, 
a girl when left to herself cenerally comes to tho 
conclusion that the fault is chiefly hers, and so 
she males the first advance towards reconciliation. 

That is as it should be. because when she first 
owns herself wrong-—possibly a thing the man 
has never done in his life!—she endears herself 
to him, and flatters his vanity ; but she must, not 
act like this more than once or twice. He must 
not be able to say to himself, ‘‘ It doesn’t matter, 
she’s sure to come round,” 


How Not to Dress. 


She must be dignified. and even if sho is not 
entirely blameless in the maticr, she miust 
remain passive. and for onec let the tist overtures 
of friendship emanate from him. This advire to 
behave in what may appear like chopping and 
changing is perfectly sound. There is nothing so 
calculated to cause a man 10 grow tired of iis 
sweetheart aS monotony, in dress, or manner, or 
treatment. 

With regard to dress. Of conrse it is very 
thoughtful of a girl to always wear “blue ” beeauso 
“it's Harry’s favourite colour,” but T am sure it 
is not wise. Wear blue occasionally to please and 
oblige him, but let him know that you value the 


aetna 
Helpful Hints for Girls in Love. 
By Our HEART SPECIALIST, 


Some 


e of an engagement is perhaps 
the sweetest an happiest period of a girl’s lifo, 
andin many eases it iz the seme for the man. With 
pitls, however, the pleasure in her lover's society 
rrows as the days pass On. The wholo air seems 
laden with the music of love, and the longer she 
hears it the more it charms her. 

Not so the man, Men cannot stand monotony. 
It is the novelty of discovering the ways, ideas, and 
moods of the girl he is through tho engagement 
permitted to know intimately that attracts him. 

As a rule, after he is thoroughly accustomed to 
what Once scemed uncommon and attractive, 
the charm for him has gone. Cirls thonld 
learn that if they desire to fascinate always, they 
must. never be “ quite the same.” Thea there 
worl! bo fewer broken hearts in the world. 

For instance, there is @ lovers’ quarrel—the 
first. They part in anger. 


She is miserable, and 
50 is lie, for he docsn’t know if she will forgive him. 


‘And it would break his heart to lose her—so he 
thinks. 
Den't Apolegise Every Time. 
Then. as is often the case, the woman is the 
more generous of the two. She sees where she has 
Leen “rong; but he, in his bumptious conccit, 
cannot seo that he has acted ungencrously or 


Tun early st 


uakindly. opinion of others as well as himself, or he may 
\ note of apology for her share of tho “tiff” begin to feel too sure of eit and what we know 
arises, Then, oh, then, ho will revilo himself. | we can always possess ve 0 not always value. 


of Again, should a girl’s lover have been unrcason- 
able or have neglected her to such an exieui that 
she fears he must be growing tired, she musi on 
no account be constantly reproaching him, nor 
must she bribe him by being extra attentive. 


You cannot force a man’s ailcction by b= !lying 


“How sweet of Mary—how generous of her! 
comse, he was the bruie!” 

Ho asks forgiveness, and for the time all is well. 
Ret this must not occur often. He must not learn 
16 know what she will do. It would be like always 
eating plain cake. One likes to tind a piece of 
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LIOUS VALI HIT ALL DISC TALNING MACHINES \G =) { 
RY RECORD A PICKED ONE oD 1} 
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ALL THE PANTOMIME 
SONGS NOW READY. 


Resides the following Band Medleys of Popular Sonce, all are obtainable on 19 ineh 
2s. 6d.) records in vocel form, sung by the bes: art sies. A apecial b st wollbe cent post 
free onapplication. It contains ALL the latest «Oss. 


12 D je-Si Price 4s. 


Pantomime Melodies Played by H.M. SCOTS GUARDS BAND. 


(1912 Pantomime Melodies, Part 1. 
11912 Pantomime Melodies, Part 2. 


This record includes the fc 
side; All Thot f Ask is Love (Cornet = 
Here Gc mesa Joily Sailer (Xylo); We A 
Becomes of Me; O'Brien; Mect Me To-r 
Mamie May; Do You Remember the TLa-t 


— 


277 


Mowing Pantomiine Songs :—They rs Alt 
t. Solo); We All Went Mare ! 

HN Gothe 8s 
in Dra 


me Wr v Ito 


eac’. 


10 inch, Double-Sided. Price 2s. 6: 


Pantomime Melodies Played by KING'S MILITARY BAND. 


1912 Panto Hits, Part 1. 1912 Panto H:ts, Part 3, 
sisi 1912 Panto Hits, Part 2. | 1784 {1512 Panto Hiis, Part 4. 
Introducing :—They're All Singlo hy the Introdneirg:—I Don't Ca eWIst Be 
Beaside; All Alone; All That 1 Ash is Son 
Tove (Cornet): Hush, Here Comes the 
ream Man; We All Go the Same Way | tr 
| 


f 
Home; We're All Waiting fcr # Girl: Do s 
You Remember the Last Waltz? Belis): aads 
Billy; Henery the Eighth; You Are My Your Ay ; 
Sunbeam (Bellis). net; Play Anothes Befors YouGe, 


COLUMBIA-RENA Records can be plaved on 
GRAPH-o-phones and All Makes of gramo- 


phones. A postcard brings Cataiogues. 


Send for Special Pantomime List and Catalogs: 


Cotumbia Phonograph Co. Gen’l (2%), 81 City Rd, Londoa, E.C. 


P. W. 
Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. Pioneers and Tenders in the Talking 
Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamenta! Patents, Largest Manafa-turcre of Tatking 


Machines in the World, 


and health 
nourisnmen 
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rateful. 
omforting 
The Favourite with y 


him; and a love that requircs constant ecaving 
is not worth retaining. Directly it appears that 
he prefers other company to hers, let der seem 
to be quite content and happy without “hia 
majesty.” . 

I knew a case—the man told me of it hiiss:!’ 
where a man who had heen engaged to a gitl fer 
some time, was himself heginning to wonder if Jiis 
love was as strong as evcr. One night they went 
toa dance together. A very old gentleman friend 
of the lady's wes there, and ho was so plessed to 
mect her again that he devoted nearly the whole 
evening to her society. 

He Was Jealous. 

Had you asked the lover afterwards if he had 
been jealous ho would have replicd, “! Now hut 
all doubts as to tho state of his feelings towards het 
were at rest. Not only so, but the following day 
Le pleaded very hard that the marriage wight be 
fixed for an early date. - 

Some may think that if it requires so many arts 
and devices to keep a man's love, it argues very 
il for the days of mariage. The ease is entirely 
different. When she leeomes ° My wife” she 
belongs to him. and * bis property" is generslly 
superior to anything anotier mun may possess, 
excopt in the case of a specially ill-sorted pair, 

Moreover. tho woman whe cannot held a man’s 
affeciion when it becomes her provinces t9 attend 
to all his heme condorts either does not desire or 
docs not deserve to dos». 

suacmaaeints 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 

“Manam. LT have an attachment for your cook.” 

“ Weill, callaiternine o clock, and go to the lack 
door.” 

“ But that is after working hours.” 

“T know it. We do not permit courting in the 
kitehen until after working hours, my geod neine’ 

“Courting! Tam nota policeman! ‘This is an 
attachment for the stove, an’ she said you told her 
to crder it.” 


oo 


Sranpparten: “Don't yeu think Rantington’s 
speeches are sound 2” 
Insurgent: “* Yes, but that’s all.” 
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COCOA | + 

oung and old. Delicious. fragrant, s 
fiving es “contains the maximum of Q 
in 0as"tppss’ stands for Excellence {} 
a es aU 
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TOLD BY HER HAND. 
“Cinderella” at the Dalston Theatre. 
Chris Baker (Whiffies, the Baro:\'s 


Retainer). Miss Rita Rhylle (Cin- 


derelia). 


Whiffles (telling Cinderella her fortune): ‘‘ Ah, 
you will be very poor till you are thirty-five.” 


* Cinderella: * And then what?” 


Whiffics ; “* You'll begin to get used to it.” 


Whiffles : * You are very fond of dress?" 


Cinderella : “ Yos, Lam. Why?” 
Whiffles (pointing to her hand) : 
clothes line.” 


Laroness (who takes a kindly interest 
sorvants): “I hear you've been to Bri 


James. Did you enjoy yourself 2” 


James: “No, mum. 


OUT FOR NOTHING. 


“Cinderella” at the Kennington Theatre. 
Jack Pleasants (the shy comedian) as the Page. ark?” 
“T was taking me mother and fathor for a ride | 
in my pony-trap tho other day when we came to | 
it aa the horse bolted. Me father is a ! drowned 2?” 


a steep h 
very nervous man, and ho looked at 
mother and said: ‘I'd give a sovereign 
if we were out of this, Lavinia,’ Mother 
replied: ‘Don’t worry, Reuben, you'll 
be out for nothing in a minute.’ ” 


Prince Truelove: “I 
daughter Cinderella.” 

Baron: “Well, don't come to moe 
with your troubles.” 


love your 


TOO MUCH PLANTING. 
“ Babes in the Wood” at the Coronet 
Theatre. 


Dale and O’Maticy (somewhat differ- 
ent comedians) asthe Robbers. 


lst Robber: “Ido love the country. I 
think it’s a wonderful place.” 

2nd Robber : “ Indeed 2” 

Ist Robber: “Yes. Theotherday. for 
instance, I planted a rose-tree, and o 
gooseberry bush came up.” 

Qnd Robber : ‘‘ Pooh, that’s nothing ! 
Not long ago I planted a dead cat in my 
garden and , . . ssanitary inspector 


Widow Twankey : “My husband was 
extremely hard to please.” 

Buttons: “Indeed. To look at your 
face one wouldn’t think it.” 


NEGLECTING HOME DUTIES. 
“The House that Jack Built” at the 
Borough Theatre, Stratford, E. 


Mr. Arthur Stigant (highly humorous) 
as Mother Hubbard. 


“ Anp thoro’s Mrs. Flitwick. She goes 
lecturing on ‘Open Spaces.’ Sho should 
lecture on ‘ Open Spaces.’ Quite forzets 
the open spaces in her little boys 
knickers.” 


Terrible Tuin: “ Papa, will our new 
mamma go mad after awhile ?” 

Baron : ** What a question! Why do 
you think such a thing?” 

Terrible Twin : “ Well, Theard her tell 
the cook yesterday that she got bad 
when she married you!” 


PAPER-BAG COOKERY. 


“Hop O' My Thumb” at Drury Lanc Theatre. 
Mr. Frederick moss. san up-to-date monster) as | got a handle to his name. 


TE ogre is a monster who eats up stray ravclicrs. | 
He has taken to paper-bag cookery, but instead of 
using the approved Pcarson’s Weekly bags, he 
makes thom out of old newspapers, with the dis- | 


tressing results rclated in this song. 


Tiero's a breach of promise case upon the mutton, 
‘And a murder right across the pickle pork. 
You can read about the Navy on the surface of the . 
| 


“gravy, 


While ‘the spinach gives the latest news from | 


Cork. 


The motto on tho fish is “* Votes for Women,” 
While a scandal on the veal attention begs ; 
On tho bacon we are getting all the litest London 


betting, 


With the names of all the winners on the eggs. 


“Here's the | curate, babies can now be christened atboth ends.’ 


in her! 2 ; 
hton, | to-day, and I'vo forgotien who it was.” 


had the wife with me.” 


ly bitten | 


| gtSeon | parsto® 


SOME OF THE BEST JOKES THAT ARE AT PRESENT AMUSING PANTOMIME AUDIENCES. 


OF THE CHURCH. ! 
at the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith. | 


| Ruth: 

' “ Aladdin” 

; Horace Lane (the fun factor) as Abanaza. 

| Mr. LANE ee his biggest laugh this year by 
making the following church announcement : 

| * Another font has beer added to the church, and 
as we have been fortunate enough to secure an extra 

| 


don’t.” 


|  Ryer: “ Why 80 sad, old man?” 


Dyer : “ Somebody promized to lend me a fiver with it." 


SHOULD HAVE BEEN. 
“ Robinson Crusoe” at the Elephant Theatre. 


Crosby and Walker (fast and furious) as 
Captain and Mate. | 


Captain : “I suppose you were with Noah in | 


Mate : “ No, sir, T was not there.” 
Captain: “Then why have you not 


” 


heen met: 


Friday 


—_e 


night.” 


funreoreneo | ! 
y PLEDSE'S il cover.” 
J 


A STRANGE COMPLAINT. — - | 
“ Boy Blue” at the Marlborough Theatre. 
Tom E. Murray (Merry and Bright) as Baron Brag. \ 


Baron Brag: “ Yes, my wife's sister Lizzie is a most peculiar creature. She's , 
cross-eyed, yes, very a0 cross-cyed that when she weeps the tears run 
down her back. The doctor eays she’s got bacteria, (Back-tesria). F 


HOW TO BE A BARON. 
“ Cinderella” at the Brixton Theatre. 


| Mr. Newman Maurice makes you roar as 
| Clorinda, an Ugly Sister. 

| 

{ 


“Tie Taron thinks ho’s everyone because he’s 


Anyone can be a baron 
nowadays if they Asquith tact. I'm related to 
Iam. That's something worth 


| royalty 
| Yes, I was onco stung by a qucen- 


about. 
bee. 


THE DAME AS SCHOOL-TEACHER. ' 


Dame: “ What kind of noun?” 
Tittle Red Riding-hood ; “ Well, it is both common 


| 
Little Red Riding-hood : “* A noun.” | 
\ ' 
| ” | 
| and proper. | 
| 
| 


Dame ; “ What comes after ‘t.’” | 
Mayflower s “The fellow who's going io marry 
my sister Jane.” 


Therefore can you give ite a funny cooking recipe? The funnier the lbeller. 


“Robinson Crusoe" at the 
Archie Royer (on the island) as Man Friday. 


Friday + “Your father is the worst liar I ever 


Robin Hood : 
spies lately.” 
The Page: 
George's photo on ?” 
Robin Hood : “ No. 
Lhe Page: : 
| for his opponents to lick him. ; 


WEEK ENDING 
Fes. 1, 1912. 


CUTTING REMARKS. 

Ruth (First Ugly Sister) : “The Prince 
says that I'm the light of his life.” 

Glory (Second Ugly Sister) : “That's 


gas. : 
“Don’t be rude! I wish you to know [ 


don’t stand on trifles.” . 
Glory (glancing at her feet) : “No, dear, I see von 


Ruth : “LT have beon told that I was handsom." 


mule 


“ When was that ?” 


“ To-day.” 
Glory 1“ No, I mean when were you handsome *” 


“I opr you liked that pudding.” said Widow 
| Twankey. 
| 
| 


“Poor dear Clara took great puns 


“Did she?” exclaimed the Baron, with en 
} Oxpressive movement of his hand to his tumiy, 
| “So did I.” 


STICKING TO IT. 
Elephant Theatre. 


Mrs. Scrubbs: “I give you to know my fathir 
' never told a lie in his life. 
: “Did he die standing up or lying down : ' 
Mrs. Scrubbs : “ Why he died licing.” 
_ Friday; “There you are, that’s what I said, 1) 
old bogie kept it up till the last minute.” 


wh . 
Se ‘Baron: 


me for one of those tight dresses for the hall ‘:- 


‘Besides, he’s dead now. * 


“My oldest daughter has heen teasiny 


Dandini : “And did vou give her one ?” 
Baron : 


“ No, I told her to crawl into the umbrelis 


SMALL BUT GOOD. 


“The House That Jack Built” at the Borough 


Theatre, Stratford. 


Mr. Syd. Walker (amusing indeed) as The Squire 
* of Ware. 


“ Morner Husparp isa fine cook—anexcelle:t 


cook. Granted she makes mistah: . 
The other day for instance she cooked 
a steak pudding in the kettle, and » 
had to fish it out through the spe. 
with a hat-pin.” 


Hix: “1 always knew my broths: 
would make his way to the front.” 

Diz: ‘And has he ?” 

Hix; “ He started on a motor- bus. + 
conductor, and now he’s the driver.” 


MARRIAGE AND AFTER. 


“ Humpty Dumpty” at the Wimbledon 
Theatre. 


Mr. Walter Dowling (comedian without 
a smile) as King Sollumm. 


“Tire King lecturing his wife Queeu 
Mildew. 

“It is wonderful what a differen”: 
marriage makes toa girl. Before gli - 
Eide to her fiasco she’s done ‘| 
nicely with lace and chiffon, si 
she has dreamy little curls hanzin< 
around her head. After marriuge (~ 
corlg ure banging around the dressin:: 
table, and what's happened to the !u+ 
and chiffon——why it’s shifted off.” 


— 


Willis: ““What is tho happ: 


moment of married life ?”* 

Gillis - “ When a man throws the pictures of): 
wife’s relatives out of the family album and fill. 
up with photographs of his baby instcad. * 


TOPICAL ALLUSIONS. 


' Robin Hood” at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublir. 


bragging | Miss Flo Dudiey (swect 
boy, as a Shopkeeper, 
” (particalarly funny) 


Robin Hood : “ Good morning, sit! 
do for you ?’ 
The Page : “ Do you keep stutionery ? s 


and jolly). princi>»! 
and ediey Bari: 
as William the Pas’. 

What car | 


’ 


Dame : “* What part. of speech is ‘kiss’ 2” | Robin Hood: “No, — sometimes \. 
Jills “ A conjunction.” : about.” . 
Dame (severely) : “ Wrong. Next girl.” The Puge: “ Have you got any misice-ples : 


“No, but we've had a few Gorm. | 
“Do you sell stamps ¥ ith Lh 


Why ?” 
“ Because it would be a good class) 


(Lurn to page 782) 
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Pleas¢ send me a Coupon Sheet with particulars 
of the Free Gift Scheme. 


NAME 
Myre Bl rs. or Miss cccccc ccccccscceccscessrsseceseseessaeserecenesnacesneseseneneanenenenssssgsasenenneenen@ 
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envelope—jostage halfpenny. 
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Address ; Mio Gift Departmen’, Cavatry, Bovarisittr, ENGLAND. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 
Black-Cap Pudding. 

Make an ordinary batter-pudding. Pick and 
wash a quarter of a pound of currants, which 
lay at tha bottom of a buttered mould, pour 
the batter over them, and boil for two houzs. 
When turned out the currants will be on the 
top and form the black cap. This is a simple and 
wholesome pudding, and a great favourite with 
children. 

Parsnip Wine. 

Take eighteen pounds of parsnips and ten 
gallons of water. Boil the parsnips in the water 
until they are quite soft, then strain and squeeze out 
the liquor, and to every gallon add three pounds of 
lump sugar. Boil for three-quarters of an hour, 
aud when cool, ferment with little yeast on a 
toast. Let the liquid stand ten days in a tub, 
stirring every day. At the end of this time, put 
it into a cask. It can be bottled in six months, 


3 Oranee Recipes. 
Ginger and Orange Jelly. 

Remove all the peel from as many oranges 
as reguived, and cut the insides into slices, hut do 
not loze any of the juice. Measure the whole and 
atiow the came quantity of water. Put all in a 
preserving pan and cil slowly for an hour. Pulp 
with a wooden spoon and strain through a jelly 


lag. Measure fhe juice and allow one pound 
of sugar for every pound of juice. Cut into thin 


slices one pound of preserved ginger, add to the 
sugar and the juice, and simmer for half an hour, 
‘Test to sce if it will set, and if not, simmer for a 
slightly longer time. Place in jars and cover 
with preserve papers. 

Orances Preserved Whole. 

“house oranges with thick skins and remove 
the simallest possible amount of outside peel, using 
a small grater. Lay the oranges in water for 
four days, changing the water every twelve hours. 
‘Then place them in fresh water and boil till tender. 

Remove from the saucepan, place in cold water, 
and leave all night. Next day lay them on o sieve 
to drain, and weigh them. For every pound of 
fruit allow one pound of sugar. Make the sugar 
intu syrup with as little water as possible (only 
cnuugh to cover the oranges will be required.) 
Lay the fruit in a preserving pan, pour the syrup 
over them, and simmer very gently, keeping the 
pan covered with a cloth. 

‘Tum the oranges occacionally, and after cooking 
for one hour remove from the fire, and place the 
oranges in a basin and pour the syrup over them. 
Next day simmer till the oranges luok clear. 
‘Then place them on a sieve and drain. Take the 
syrup and add one quart of apple water (made as 
for jelly); and a pound of sigar. Bring to the 
boil, then simmer gently. Test the syrup, and when 
it sets it is finished. Place the oranges into jars, 
cover with the syrup, and when cold cover closely, 
Orange Marmalade. 

Take three and a half pounds of oranges 
and (hees lemons. Wipe with a damp cloth and 
eat then in halves. Syueeze out the juice with 
a temen squeczer and slain it into a basin. Place 
the pips into @ smaller basin with half a pint of 
hoiline water and allow to stand so as to extract 
the flavour. Cut the shins of both oranges and 
lenons into very thin strips and place them in o 
lacy basin with thirtcen pints of coll water, and 
leave them to soal: for twenty-four hours. Then 
pour into the preserving pan and boil until the 
pisces of peel are tender. 

Put the seeds with their water into a smaller 
saicepan and Loil for fifteen minutes, then strain 
the water from them into the preserving pan with 
the rest. Pour again into the basin and add the 
oranse and lemon juice. Allow to stand for twelve 
hours. Next day measure and allow one pound of 
preserving sugar to cach pint of liquid. Boil 
all together in the preserving pan for twenty 
minutes. Then pour into pots and cover while hot. 


nS 
A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 
OZERINE has cured permanently tho very 
worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, 
&c, when everything else had failed. In almost 
every case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 
It is recommended by one sufferer to another, and 
is now being used in all parts of the world. 
‘ousands of testimonials. 25 years’ invariable 
success. Test it free of charge. On receipt of 
postcard I will send you a bottle absolutely free, 
so certain am I of its success. 4/6 and 11/- per 
bottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 
Cheniist (Dept. 55), 20 High Strect, Belfast. 


For the best recipe Twit 
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Leather Seats 


Black Stockings 
‘Should never 


Men 


The Conceited Man. 
g By a MUSICAL COMEDY STAR. 
Is there anything more trying than conccited 
man? I know quite well that all men aro more or 
less afflicted in this way, but some have the decency 


After Drying Salt 


in the salt-cellars. 
lumps. 
when the Oven is 


to conceal—or, at least, try to conceal—the fact as Place a pan of cold wat 
much as ible. . : ; , | minutes. 
Unfortunately, that was not the case with Bertie. | right degree. 


It never seemed to occur to him that there was the 
slightest necessity for him to veil his extraordinarily 
good opinion of himself, nor did it ever occur to him 
that other people might havo some slight interest 
in how they looked and what they did themselves. 

For him the world was Bounded north. south, 
east, and west by Bertie written in large leéters. 
Even when he ‘did me the honour” of proposing 
to me, he could not keep out of his mind the fact 
that he was (in his own opinion) no ordinary person. 

“You see, my dear gil,” he wound up after a 
somewhat flowery speech (many times rehearsed 
before the glass, I'm sure), “ it'll be a rippin’ fine 
thing for you to marry a chap like me— looks, 
position, everything that a girl can want.” 

“ Yes, Bertie,” 1 gaid humbly, for Bertie had a 
title and several thousands a year, and I knew that 
once married Master Bertie would soon learn that 
the world, so far as we were concerned, was bounded 
on all sidos by me, end that he would have to take a 


Japanned Trays 


powdered whiting. 
off with a clean cloth, 
leather. 


are spoilt by a 
bad oven. 

The _ illustra- 
tion shows an 
idea whereby § 
the heat re- 
quired may be 
obtained much 
quicker. Itcon- § 
sists of a sheet 


LY 


Wl, 


back seat with as good a grace as he could command. ae oa sae 
At that time { was playing in a rather fine musical Me pap 


would do as § 
woll) placed 
behind the oven- 
door. This you 


comedy, which was making a decided hit, and “* new 


MISS PAULINE CHASE, 


the charming actress, who takes the part of 
“Peter Pan,” has designed 


AN IDEAL BLOUSE 
a Free Paper Pattern of which is given away 
with the Special Blouse Number of 


HOME NOTES. 


Out next Thursday, February 1st. Price 1d. 


trouble with the cooking. 


A Lump of Charcoal 
Thrown into 


the iron over this 


A Pretty Quilt for Baby 
dresses, songs, etc.,”” were announced by the manage- 
ment for the following weck. 

Unfortunately, Bertie got to know of this, and 
wanted to introduce a song which he had written. 
It was o perfectly awful thing, neither tune nor 
anything clse to recommend it, and I knew it could 
never go with tho public. 

However, Bertie prevailed with the management 
(I believe he paid a pretty heavy price to have that 
song produced), and, aficr many arguments and 
discussions on the song, my voice, and all sorts of 
other things, it was arranged that I should sing it. 
I did—for one night. ‘Chen I flatly refused to have 
anything more to do with it. 

Rather than sing it I would resign my part, I 
said, and this the manager refused to consider, The 
song was cut. 

Bertie was wild. Telid not ‘“ know a good song 
whon I heard one,’ he said, and added several 
complimentary remark3 on my musical knowledge 
in gencral. Then he transferred his song to another 
theatre, and his affections to another member of 
the theatrica® profession who “ knew a good song 
when she heard one.” 

It was a pity. A title and a really good income 
is not to be had every day even when one is a musical 
comedy star. Another time I shall have more 
patience with the overwhelming vanity of any 
gilded youth who may cross my path, Moral: 
Flatter the brute as well as feed him. 


(Next week: ‘ The Methcdical Man," by Miss 
Aimée Parkerson.) 


over with stars of 


Longer, 


Placed in the Water 


soft and white. 
A Teaspoonful Added 


Veno's Lightning Cough C 
the well-known analyst, - 
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L dive five shillings. Mark postcards “ Recip.” (See pase 784. 


WEEK ENDING 


Will wear far better if polished occa i: 
with a good white boot cream. 


he ironed as it turns them « 
Instead, fold carefully and pass through a ma 


For the table let it get quite cold before pu: 
If put in hot it will harden ::. 


too Hot for Use, 
er in it for two or: 
This will reduce the temperature tu : 


Can be cleaned with a mixture of vinegar 
Apply with a soft flannel, «\+ 
and polish with a cha. 


Keeps the Heat In. 
The liousewife likes to pride herself on | 
cooking, but there are times when all her cin 4 


will find keeps tho heat in the oven and saves 


the saucepan in which cabha 
being boiled will prevent the odour from risin. 
spreading through the house. 
To Give Linen a Gloss when Ironing, 

Sprinkle a few drops of olive oil on a ray. 6.9 
when it is removed from | 
stove, and the clothes will have @ nice glaze viel 
the iron will not stick on the starch, 


May be made by cutting a double thicine: 
wadding the size required, and covering it 4 
white Japanese silk. Sew through at intervas - 
silk in a pale colour. This 
cost very little and be delightfully warm. 

To Make Candies Give More Light and 2a: 


Take each candle by the wick, give it a‘ 
of white varnish, and place it on one side tu 
When lighted it will burn more brightly, ani) * 
varnish will form a cup prev! 
running down tho candle and wasting. 


3 Uses for Borax. 


A Little Added to ihe Water 
In which china and glass is was 
an added gloss to the glasses and cups. 


enting the wax |. 


wed wil 


In which flannels are washed -it malic 


To a pint of ordinary starch will incivs | 5° 
gloss and stiffness of the linen when ironcd. 


re 


PECULIAR AMERICAN PLAK: 


Cures Coughs and Chest Troubles. 


The extraordinary healing properties of a |: 
known American plant used in t 


ure are testified t: 


W. Lascelles-*" 


d 


BS to taco cla eee de acho es: che ca eo eo cho ce ee soso eo of: eo cho cache. coe ’ : 
3 THIS WEEK'S SPECIAL HI » | F.S.Se. (Lond.), who says: “ Veno's Light: 
b3 Bk WENT. + | Cough Cure appears to owe its remati. 
4 To Make Oil-cloth Wear Longer. fy | effectiveness, according to my analytical re- 
q gvonla palisioth Mareen ds bit worn. it e mainly to the joint action of certain salincs 
s : aa Sue "Flo. 
coating of size. Atterwards. ne the $ the fluid extract of bs peculiar and littic 
floortwocoats of paint, containing plenty © American plant. With this latter, howe. 
OF eihia Peed A saiinble colour. 7? the F happen to be acquainted, and I regard | 
for twenty to thirty Scare and top in combination referred to asa novel and inge! 
f) mentact condition, 4 one.” Veno's Lightning Cough Cure can Le » 


for 94d., 1/1}, and 2/9 of all chemists. 


e composit ici." 


ia 


id 


4 


{ 
4 
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Werk ENDING 
Fen. 1, 1912. 


a Truss! 


Thirty Years’ Experience I Have 
i pueda Appliance for Men, Women 
+ Children that Cure Cures Rupture. 


5 Send it on Trial. 


‘ven Save tried mest everything else, come 
t ce, Where others fail is where I have my 
test & 3. Send attached coupon to-day, 
iPwril send you free my illustrated book on 
ho canre and its cure, showing my Appliance 

i evving ven prices and names of many people 
bo bave tried it and ate extremely grate- 
It is instant relief where all others fail. 
aber, | use nos alves. no harness, no lies. 


3 OC B. wrooks, who has becn 
aa for over 30 years. 
aptured Write him to-day. 
1 make it to your measure and send it to you 
1a strict guarantee of satisfaction or money 

led, and I have put my price eo low that 
b: nly, rich or poor, can buy it. 
I send it on trial to prove what I say is true. 
"nu are the judge, and once having seen my 
sted Look and read it, you will be as 
enthusiastic as my thousands of patients wl.ose 
Ietiers are on file in my office, Fill out free 
‘ n below and post to-day. 


3 FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 
te 


Brooks, 442 Bank Bldgs. (Corner of LADI E & 
GAUTIER'S FAMOUS PILLS 
ave without doubt the best remedy 
ever offered for Female Weakne:ses 
and Irregularities. ‘They are Strong, 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. ice, under 
cover, 1/3 and 2/9; extra store, 4/6 
BALDWIN & Co. Herb-Drug Sto:er, 


Portug | st.), Kingsway, London, W.C. 
Flectric Parade, Holloway. Lo: don 


Curing 


years’ success, 


Please send me by post in plain wrapper 
your ilustrated Book and full information 
bout your Appl 


nee for the cure of rupture. 


ease write plarull 


CATESBYS=< 


‘ AS Department Store for fhe people 


DESTRUCTIVE 


foot traffic in the home where 
there are many children 
means heavy expense in floor 
coverings unless you try 
li-nola. Carpet and oil- 
cloth quickly wear out in 
such homes and the housc- 
wife's patience is sorcly 
tried. Before her she sees 
hours of the servant's time 
wasted to keep oilcloth 
clean, as well as early pro- 
spects of a necessary floor 
covering and its attending 
expense. Li-nola stands for 
less expense and Icss work, 
for it wears thrice as long as 
other floor coverings. gathers no dust, necds no scrubbing, 
and always looks briekt and clean. It is a handsome. floor 
covering to look at because of glorious colour designs and its 
befitting border— which is a patent. Sample picces and book of 
ee designs post free. We sell on Easy Terms, or allow 2s. in 
the £ discount for cash. We pay carriage to your door. 


CATESBYS 1. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W. 


: J Quality. 
3 yds. by g yds. including £1 0 3 
3 yds. by q yds. border 17 90 
shyds, by 4 yds. as rit 6 
4 yds. by 4 yds. ” 116 0 


Other sizes at proporticnate cost. 
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Little Tich ts Great on the Graves Gramopnoue. 


Send for Free Book givin, 

fall pervicularect TRENCH’ 
the World-famous 

Ex ‘esti- 


Cure for ‘“pllepsy and Fits. 
Simple Home Treat en ent. 


monials fron 

all parts, of the 

REMEDIES | ‘a. r 

33D South Frederick Street, Dublin. 


Writes ate once to 


Ye your health 
is not as it shouldb 


If ve 
WE DELIVER this pov ata ‘and you would like t 


Gramophone, laclucing 16 bri! 
Disc Record Selections, 0 Speciai 
Silver Steel Needles, with puilshed 

hard wood case and accessories, care 
ringe paid tocll sprroved orders for 
S/- with order. The balanccis pay- 
A able in NINE monthly paymcnts of 
1 G/- 2/- in the & Discount tor Cash. 


Tis, WELL - BUILT pops 


fs cur & 


send for a {ree trial bottle to Coleman 
and Co., Ltd., W78,"Wincarnis’ 
Works, Norwich, enclosing 

i Pree penny stamps. 
Dark Oak. 12s 
with decorative Art ‘ 
Panel. Powerful suent \ 

el Motor, frictionless 
Nickel-plaied Ja 

Taper Tone Arm, 10in 
Turntable, 16in Sound 

4 Trumpet with mine leaves, beautiiully de- 
corated. The Sound Reproducer possesses 

3 adequate power to perform full Mili! Rand 
Selections and is most exquisitely sensitive. 
NEW GRAMOPHONE CATALOQUE FREE 
‘Write for our illustrated Art Catalogue which 
isa complete guide to the latest models in 
both Needle and Saprhire Machines, Easy 
Monthly Payments or Discount for Cash. 
IMPORTANT. All Gramophone owners 
ebould write for our offer of both Needle 
and Sapphire Disc Records, Wi WILL DE- 
LIVER on approval BO superb selections, 
according to your own choice, carriage paid 
for Bj- with order and easy monthly pay- 
ments if the records are entirely satisfactory. 


é. @ GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD 


350 RICH FUR 
THROWOVERS. 


OVER 60 IN. LONG 
AT HALF PRICE!! 


Yes! We are sending ont 
350 of these magnificent 
Rich Fur Throw- 
overs, over (0 inche: 
long, full width, band 
somely and cosily lMned, 
in Rich Sable Browns, 
New Greys, Biask, &c. 


SALE PRICE 


ie 


(Curriore = 4.) 


The Adams’ Quality— The Best. 


ADAMS’S 


HYGIENIC 


FLOOR POLISH 


Beautifies aud preserves Wood Floorin?, 
Linoleume, &c. In tins, 6d. & 1/-. Mido 
at Shefticlu and sold at ail stores, cic. 


MAKE OUR ows CIGARETTES 


WITH 


OSMANS 


PATENT 


CIGARETTE 
MAKER. Price 2d. 


ly £imple. 
Tere Sea ectect. Paper. 
THOUSANDS SOLD. 2 
Todacro writes :—"' It fa eames 
ple and effce.ive,” 


Ask for it at your 
tobacecenists or 
send fad. Atarins 
fur sample maker, 


“Piting theta, 
tobsccu 


Osmans Fatcnta ‘Lta., Lest-ere'orne Terdor, NLR 


Large Bor Wits, tacaatch, 
1S esc 


Real Povtel Orler T try" 
CASH BACK !F WCT 


TES’:MUNIAI 
Mrs. Kirby, 8 Regent! 


atrect, York, writes: ' DEL Ge oN 
eins very well Rig Sale Cota yee 
sativfied with the F&FE of Ts dis 


two Furs — send mo 
other throe.”’ 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CC. (Ocpt. 10), 
3 Raven Road, Lecds. 


VE 


6e t for our nandec 
selection of Suing I ' Teena 
Cheviots, Worsted Serses, Plan Viac't 
and Biue Vicun; Hard wear ng 
Yorkshire Suitings i= and E2/-. 
Graves Tailoring for mien of all 
rrroved orders, 
i © Ble ant 
] is monthiy 
v ts, Asiviish come 
fortabie fit guaranteed 


with order, J and money 
youarenct ff 


ug bergains! 


vee that fellow, Alice? He weed to %e cvom: 
accight in our place, Wealdult think 
“No, dur rehy tun’? oe u tele him an dA 
yer! hom, wosn't ot? 
Yes, may dear. 


to-doy. You cau easily 
dress well on avery email 
"3 Discor.nt tor Cash, 


G. Graves, Lid. 


Anti ipon is ‘sold in bottles, price 
2s, Od. and 4s. Od., by Chenasts, 
Stores, etc. 


dara 
el el | 
Try . 64 -e 


“I 


SNUFF 

The Reliable Preventive and Cure fer by 
NASAL CATARRH, INFLUENZA COLDS, a 
CATARRHAL DEAFNESS AND KINDRED g 
COMPLAINTS. : 
@ 


All Chemisis 1/1! per box. Unsolicited testimentals recuive L 
daily from ail parts. 


“LU-HKU,” 
ARCADE BUILDINGS, GURTON-ON-TRENT. 
| iP 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
WHY DID THE SNOW DROP? 

Tua was one of the queries Tasked in the Footlines 
che ether week, and, being seasonable, it has pro- 
voked my readers to exercise their wit. 

“Why did the snow drop 7” repeats ene reader, 
and in reply he adds, “ Because’ the sun gave it 
a ‘melting’ look.” 

“ Because it feared Aaron’s ‘ rod,’ ” is the answer 
given by another clever reader, who is apparently 
versed in-Biblical lore. 

But perhaps the best reply was: 
was tired of the rain’s ‘ patter!’ 
SHOULD BACHELORS BF TAXED? 

Tus has been a vexed problem for some time, 
and, in order to find out if any new light could be 
thrown on it, I thought I could not do better than 
ask my lady readers in the Footlines to supply 
me with three good reasons why bachelors should 
be taxed. 

I am sorry space does not 


* Because it 


THE FINING CURSE. 

Dozexs of my readers who have been kind 
enough to fill up petition forms and return them to 
me send me proofs of statements my mpecil com- 


missioner has made in his articles. pick out 
the following letter from 8. J., who writes, “Tam 
a motor ‘bus driver, and I may say that there are 
few drivers who have not got something to pay for 


each week. One driver last week cracked his allow me to publish 


cylinders and he has got a bill to pa of £8 10s.| all the winning attempts, but the following will 
The foreman told him it was due to neglect, but as a | serve as an example of the wit displayed ‘by my 


matter of fact it was through no fault of his. 
Another driver had his side shaft break, which will 
cost him £2 10s. The firm do not take it out of 
the men’s wages, but when the men get their 
money they are asked by the cashier for 28. every 
week fill the damage is paid for. If they do not 
pay they would get no more work. Drivers have 
also to pay for screws and bolts that work loose 
on the road.”"—-— 

Whatever trade one turns to, in fact, the curse of 
the fining system stares one in the face. That such 
a system should be allowed for one moment in 
England is a disgrace, a disgrace which I hope 
to see wiped out in the near future. There is still 
time to sign our Petition to Parliament to stop 
this unfair fining. Eleventh hour signatures are 
just as useful as those received earlier. All signa- 
tures must be in by February Ist. 

TIP MARY, NOT HER MASTER. 

M. K., after returning me a petition form filled 
up. for which many thanks, writes, ‘Might I 
bring to your notice the following case of gross 


lady competitors : 
“Bachelors should be taxed,” writes this lady 
reader : 
“©(1) Because he is a gay dog. 
(2) Because he is a ‘choice spirit.’ 
are taxed. * 


(3) Because judging hy some wives, it’s better 
” 


Dogs are taxed. 
Spirits 


to pay. 

tou will find awards in our Footlincs’ Contests 
on page 3 of cover opporite. 
SHOULD HE SPEAK? 

Harpiy a day passes but we must meet someone 
we would like to speak to, but etiquette forbids. 
Darent is one of these individuals who is regularly 


DR eae 


STILL JUST TIME 
to'sign our Petition against Fining in Factories. 
Send a postcard to the Petition Editor, 
“P.W.,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C., who 
will send you a form for signing. 


a ii 


injustice? A friend of ours goes to lunch at a 
large vegetarian restaurant in the City, the takings CLOSING DATE, FEBRUARY 1. 
of which average daily about £20, so that the | I~... + -nnnnerew an nnAewed 


pees is not a struggling man. Yet he mulcted 
1is ‘unfortunate waitresses of the major part of 
their Christmas boxes. Boxes labelled ‘* Christmas 
Box Fund for the Staff” were exhibited at each 
table for tho weck preceding Christmas Day, 
yet out of these boxes each waitress received the 
paltry sum of 3s., the rest going into the pocket 
of the proprietor. In future it would be better 
to give the Christmas box to the girl herself, who 
all the year has cheerfully attended to the wants 
of her customers at her particular table.” 

hat is a disgraceful state of affairs, M. F., but 
one which is, 1 am afraid, more common than 
many people think. If.everyone took your advice 
tho long-suffering waitresses would get the little 
extra addition to their wages which they deserve. 
ETIQUETTE FOR T.T.'S. 

oxic drinketh neither beer, whisky, nor good 
red wine. Nevertheless he doesn't mind others 
drinking in the slightest. ‘* But,” he says, “*T don’t 
know the correct thing to do when I invite people 
to share the festive board. ‘Lhey all know that I 
don’t drink. Would they expect me, therefore, to 
provide the necessary appetite ticklers, or should I 
provide non-intoxicants ? ’’—— 

If your guest likes whisky give him whisky, 
Toxic. ‘The point about the whole thing is that 
it is vour duty as a host to do your best in every 
way for the comfort and amusement of your 
guests. Therefore, if Jones is fond of an appetiser, 


doing it. He writes: “ Every morning and every 
evening as I go and return from my business I 
board the sume tramear asa young lady. I know 
she must live quite close to me, for she gets off at 
the same stopping place. Should I be within my 
rights in raising my hat and speaking to 
her ? ’—-- 

Distinctly not, Danext. You have no rights in 
the matter at all. It all deponds upon the lady. 
You must know each other quite well now, by sight. 
Smile, and see if she smiles in return. If she does, 
the battle is half won. ‘Then you can raise your 
hat—but be careful, young man! If, on the other 
hand, she shows no interest in your smile, then 
thank your stars for your lucky escape, and come 
up to town by another route! 

WANTS TO GET HIS OWN BACK. 

Doren writes: “I had been walking out with a 
girl, and as this deprived a pal of my company he 

gan to grumble, and at Ieagih told me straight 
out that I must cither give him up or the lady. 
Now I had a very strong liking for my pal, so I 
decided against the lady. When the next evening 
camo round to mect her, I went there with my 
friend. I hadn’t the pluck to go and tell her my 
decision, so deputed my chum to do the trick for 
me. . ‘ 

“He went. After a few minutes’ conversation 
Bue they —the lady and my chum—turned away and 
it is \ our duty to provide him with it. Study your | strolled off together. They've been strolling 
guests first, second, and last, and sink vour own | together ever since, and I have not only lost the 
likes and dislikes in order to put them at their case. | lady, but the pal also. I have a most lively desire 
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These little drawings are the efforts 

of some of our footline competitors. 

They are exceptionally clever, inas- 
mtch as each one has been— 


—drawn by one continuous 
line. The result of the con- 
test appears on the red page 

opposite, 


“Prcvums(|tett, py § 
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WrEX ENDING 


Asa last resort 1a 


to get level with that pal! ‘ 
‘last pageites’ to ; 


to you, sir, and your 
me.”-—— 

And you appeal in vain, Durep! I an: 
sorry for you, of course, and Lappreciate your 
to get your own back. I should feel like 
myself in your posiliun. But it is obvious 
you cannot have your cake and eat it. I. 
think very much of your pal. I should leay: 


and the lady to go along their own way. You v:- 
have lost much by losing their company. Bw 


obvious that I cannot give you apy ideas forge |: 
your own back, for if 1 did I might be held: 
aceeasory before the fact, and, after all, Pea: 
Weekly ‘readers can’t do without me! (Th: -s 
modesty for you !) 

LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 

‘A Few weeks ago Fickie put forward the su: 
tion that husbands and wives grew tired oF oie 
another after a few years of married life. 1 «.-. 
agreed with him and asked married readers tv «1 
along their views. The following, from Nr Dis: 
ANDUM voices the viewsof the majority of 1. ¢ 
who have written. 

“ Thero must be something wrong in the pai’ 
ship when FIcKLE says that aiter a time ncn ct 
tired of their wives. I have had seventeen \:.'~ 
.experience of married life, and to-day I love» | 
esteem my wile as tho day we were wed. Vo: 
is the use of getting marricd if you are gous ts 
tire? Better altogether if Fickug had rene. 
a bachelor.”- — - 

As all my readers agree with what 
DesreRANDUM has written there is not much }."+ 
to be said about the question. When love + 
the home, however, husband aed wite will + 
tire of one another. Tho more years the) 
married tlic happier they will be. 

TOO GOOD TO BE MISSED. 

Tuere are many fiction magazines on them ‘. 
Lut undoubtedly the Nove MaGazive is i: 
away the best of them. There are no ns 
pamby tales in the NoveL, but tho stories | 
powerful and dramatic. ‘The February No :.. 
now on sale everywhere, contains eightes: . «- 
plete stories. Among the many excellent poye tir 
Writers who contribute to this number are 4! 
Dorrington, Lenore Van der Veer, Edgar Wil. «. 
Ruby M. Ayres, and Stephen Leacock. ‘Vie | 
is only 44d., so that you can secure four eaccliont 
sturies fur a penny. 

TOO MANY KISSES SPOIL THE LIPS 

It is rarely that an engaged girl compla:. of 
being kissed too much! Hips does, howese:. 
the following terms: “‘ My sweetheart secu 
live to do nothing but kiss me. [Lucky yous 
man !—Ep.] Now, I don’t mind being kisses ™ 
the slightest, but 1 do think one can have too | 
of a good thing. When we are together we bv» 
ever talk. The time, in fact, is nothing more 
less than one long kiss. I hardly like to point ©. 
to him that he is Lissing me too much fui few |" 
will be offended. Still, I wish be would i. 4 
little more and kiss a little less.”—— 

Far better to kiss tco much than to hiss (0 
Still, I don’t think for onc moment that he +. 
offended if you point out you would like t» i 
You might try this method. Every tims he 
about to kiss you say: “ Oh, Jack (oi whats: T 
name is), there is something I really must ash veut 
opinion about!” Then ask him and get fin 2 
talk about it. If you are determined io make!" 
talk you will succeed. I have never found 
young lady fail to get her way in the 693 
run ! 

RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIO:.5. 
1. All answers or attempts must be written oh * 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearsows |i 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of the. uw 
competitions, but your reply to each must be write t 
scparate postcard. 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the cir , 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand cont 
will find thisname in the announcement of the com!" 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are |. 
all the postcards may be seut in one envelope tie"! 
“Pogtcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but each! + * 
raust bear the full namo and address of the sende’. 

4. All attempts must arrive not later than Viut ets 
February lst. ; 

5. Each competition will be judged scparately. 2: ' ie 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awe. 
tho efforts considered the best. ; 

6. Inthe ovent of tics for a money prize, the p': 
be divided, and, whero the awards are gifts, the priv: 8" 
bo awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 
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joa were offered for the best repties to the 
Way did the snow drop?’ They were won 
finan, the Infirmary, Bury; Miss Gold- 
lover St., Brighten; Miss F. Lovegrove, 
Su... Henley-on-Thames: J. Russell, 3 
Dive, Anniesfand, Glascow, W Stevenson, 
ist, Carlisle. 


“CONTIN” CONTEST. 


-t drawings made in one continuous linc, 
aa have been awarded to the following : 
Vergette St., Peterboro’: W. Higgins, 25 
. Wimbledon; A. MeVey, 8 Limes Rd., 
rrison, 38 Hardzate, Aberdeen; L 
cnhitt Rd., Catford, 


“PIEBA” CONTEST. 
was the pie bald?" For the \ 
wut received the following competitors 
ocarded PW. penknives : Ww. Appleton, 4 
) +. Rosamond S$t., Hull; T. EB. Hail, 4 
Itc. Hock Ferry; W. H. Russell, Ballymena, 
“VP ME Scannell, York Houce, Eastdown 
1, fF. Jd. Wilsen, 40 Windsor Rd., New- 


“SNOWDROP" CONTEST. | 


RESULT OF “BF 


“BRICK” PARROT CONTEST. | 


best last line in this contest was 
11 Melford Street, Bradford, j 


rd-lte Wo siete, 
Via fo Toes 


bycoey tes to ln. optic Claude 


Wook lo dew bolserwith pride ; 

tk n from above, | 
\ tae iP oth aa, ofully ¢: 
* " ea nee oslo 


dceach have be uawarded to 


Fazackerley, 1 
: Gocdwin, Sedye- 
kor ov; E. Jupp, 1 Uncerdown Ter, 

Vodaek. 11 Leahurat Rd.. Lewisham; W 


7 fleald Ave., 


bury, A. 
Liverpe 


ve . nton, Devon. 


Football Snapshots. 
(See page 778.) 
‘SCOTTISH INTERNATIONAL” TICKETS. 
roof tickets for the Scottish International 
‘| Match at Glasgow offered to Scotti-h readers 
-t Mootball Snapshot on ‘Partick ‘Triste has 
wurde] for the following : 
tek TuisTLEB : The League ‘t Erecutioners.” 
thy Wo Farmer, 42 Harcourt Drive, Dennistoun, 
w; Who nominated D. Mackenzir, 154 Comely 
. > reet, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 
“ENGLISH CUP” TICKETS 
ntest two pairs of tickets for the Cup Final at 
‘al Palaee were offered for the best Football 
ou CRYSTAL PALACE. The attempts selected as 
tozether with the names and uddresses of the | 
were as fellows: | 
svt Pat ACE: Appreciation  Cheerfutly ? 5 
| 


Evpressed. 
\ BB. Smituers, 20 Edgeumbe Park Road, 
wh; who nominated C. H, Smirners, 30 ‘Thorn 
had, Plymouth, 
iM. PaLACEB: Excellent At“ Coanter-feeting.” 
wk. J. Davirs, 17 Fairleigh Verrace, Downes 
tautield ; who nominated Mrs. Davirs, of same 


Our Christmas Tree. 


, CIFTS TO OVEQSEAS READERS. 

ave been made to our overeeas readers in con- 
with the Christmas Tree published in our 
Number as follows : 

\ Wolfe, General Delivery. Pest Office, 
B.C. J. Kirshaw, Rosemae_P.O., Saskatche- 
mda; Miss M, L. Taylor, 540 Canal Street, 
Mass., U.S.A.; J. Blackburn, 318 Pleasant 
thaca, New York; D. J. James, 69 Hercules 
« consfield, 8S. Africa; Miss A. Smith, 5 Rue 
ite, Rouen; J. Lord, Northern Nigeria, West 


ult of “Sparklets” No. 23, 


contest the amount available for distribution was 
ihe first prize of £20 lds. has been awarded to J. 
‘i Street, Kettering, for the following Sparklet ou 
'tPRs Ar stiles. 
16 GIFTS OF £1 Is. EACH. | 
Cox, Angler's Retreat, Dagenham: A. Dasent, 
Nicarage, Bridport; Miss N. Donovan, His 
_ theatre, Aberdeen; Mrs. Edwards, ‘The Red 
cufleet; A. Gray, 110 Westvoro’, Searboro’; 
» Penally, King, 10 
» Rd, 856 Pollok- 
1, $.s., Dunmore, 


Pembrokeshire; F. 
Smethwick; A. 
Glasgow; J. 
‘oo. Inverness-shire; H. Reif, 5a Tho Parade, 
&. Lighton, 20 Nile Rd., Gorleston-on-Sea; 
“some, 4 Albert St., Leek; Mra. J. Perry, 31 


Liddeli. 
Macdonald, 


Brynmawr; A. Ramson, Rowledge, Farn- | 
ith, Broadmoor, Crowthorne; E. Tilden, 1 | 
Villas, Caterham Valley. i 

4 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. | 
Burr, 32 Garfield Rd.. Ponders End; R. H. 
St. Aubyn’s, Cpomer; T. Pickles, 45 Burnley 
iffe, Burnley; D. Robertson, 30 Clive Place, 


“G HOLIDAYS, 1912, | JANUARY. 


e'Jay . Aprit 5. - 7 t4 24 23 
Vonday . April8. us 1 8 as 22 
” Monday . May 27. | wy 1917 24 
oliday , August 5. | T 4.11 13 25 
“4s Day December 25. | & 5 12 19 26 
Vay . December 26, | 5 © 13 2227 


| 
| 
Swin- 
answers 


FEBRUARY. 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


“BORE" CONTEST. 

Readegs were asked to define a ‘ Bore.” Prizes of 
biiar hives have heen sent to each of the following five 
winners VY. Evans, 133 Bute Rd., Cardiff: G. Hughes, 
80 Covan St, Kirkcaldy; 'T. Bose, 26 Player St., Ryde. 
1. of Wo;G , He Snelling, 9 Threadneedlo St., Chelins- 
ford: Mra, BF. Turvey, 47 Stockwell Rd, Handsworth, 


3 ham, 
“ 
BURGLAR" CONTEST. 

Readers were invited to suggest what ‘Jones might 
say on being awakened by hia wife with the news that 
burglara were about. he prize of five shillings was 
gained by G. G. Allison, 128 Allison Rd, Harringay, 
with the following attempt: 

You are mistaken, dear What veu can hear 13 
only the pattern of that tie Yeu bought mie last week.” 


“BACTAX' CONTEST. 


In this contest the following ladies were the winners 


of tue five pairs of sci-sors oflered fer the heat throo 
reasons why bachelors should be taxed: M 

Cheetham, 27 Haydn Ave, Moss Side, Maneloster; 
Mrs. D. A. Evans, 4 Beach Cliff, Pensrth: Miss W 


Tzzard, Waterloo House, Bigeleswade, 


Mics J. Samucl, 


20 Bold Sa., Chester: Mra. E. Sheppard, 1 Nightingale 
TYer., Brockhurst, Gosport. 


Stories for a 


The February NOVEL. 
18 Complete Stories, 43d. 


GRAND FOOTBALL MATCH 
S.turday, Jan. 27th, 1912. 


NORTH-LASTERN LEAGUE 


SUNDERLAND 
ROVERS 


NEWCASTLE 
CITY 


On the Grace Street Ground, Byker, Newcastle- 
Kick-off 2.30 p.m. 


Admission 4d. Stand Extra, 


on- Tyne. 


THE: 
LOR 


HOW TO WRITE 
FoR THE PAPERS. 


PRACTICAL BOOK 
POUNG ACTORS. 


By ALBERT €. BULL. 


igrapes. Gris 


and storiv ahere to send 


Book or 2s. 10d 


7 SOWTER, 28 Maiden feme 
wonden, WO. 


Tors 


| ntl 
MARCH. | Lighting Up Time 


tor thie Week. 


dan 


APRIL. 


! 
319 17 cs 1g 20.35 
1S 23 15 22 30 


ee SE ATO LSED © wer 


FOUNDED 1871. - 


THE OGEAN 


Accident and Guarantee .. . 
Corporation Limited. 


(Eau powered lay Speeial het of Parlorwent.) 


Assels excel - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insuranceof Public Liability. 

all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employg?rs' Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 
Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. Surance, 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, 


LONDON 
‘’ mM. E. ARMSTRONG, ' ; 


OS5" This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling a5 a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Iretand. 


CVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
J SS en 
of each accident— wot the first clad only. 


| INSURANCE, 


$1,000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 

(For terms see 
below.) 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
inciuding three of £2,000 andoneofZ1,000. 


This Insurance holds good fur any number of claims of 
£7,000 each—not fur one only. £1,000 spevially guaranteed 
by TH OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEL COR- 
PORATION, RIMITED, 26 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
EC., to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days tu the above acdress, 

will be paid by the avers Corporation to the 

i legal representative of any person killel by 

& q ,O00 on accident in Great Britain or Trelivd to the 

passenger train in which the deecased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in bis, or her, posse:s’on, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper im which it is, with his, or her, woual signa- 
ture, Written im ink or pencil, on the space provided it the tout. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of above, su lung as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum sho!l be pai 
legal representative of ruch person injured, should ad: 
from such secident within three calendar wnenthat 
aud that notice of the accicent Le given with. cl 
of its occttrrence. 
In the eventof a person, n 
2 ~ servanton duty, nora suicide 
& J Od legal act, having thecarrent iu 
Weekly on him, or her, at the tines 


be sigi ed or not, provided notice in every case be give: 
Ovkan ACUDENT AND GUARASTER Cogrornyro 

26 10 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven 
the occurrence of (he uccident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be pai 
tative of any cyclist who meets his 
aotually ridirga cycle, provided that 
such accident Juul an hae, or her, poe I 
Coupon on this pave,or the paper in which in: 
her, usnal siz re, written ar dk or pect 

roviledat the sand that deathoor irre i eatiniaety 
Hours theresfter, wand that nothee was given ar seelya 
the said Corp retionatabove addres witha three days of ite 
occurrence. ‘This psper muy be left at his, or Ler, place of 
abode, so long as the conpouu 14 signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paidto the legal rey vescntae 
tive of anyore dying as the direct and sole resnit of injuries 
inflicted upon bin (er her) within the United Win sco bya 
failivg aeroplane, PROvini) that death o 
four hours from the reesipt of the inji 
sholl prior ty the acer t have signed this (1,) 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that be (or . all 
pot at the tim: be on the veropline nor engaged isin 


to th 


eandthat votice of the accident be given to the Gr iop 
within three days of its occurrence. 
The above conditions are of the essence of the conerne'. 
This msurance holds good forthe current week nly, 
and entifles the holder to the benetit of, amlis sub otto che 
conditiovs of, the *“*Ocean Accident and G ntee 


Company, Limited, Act," 18%. Kisks Nov. 
The Purchase of this Publication is admitted ¢ 
mentofa Preminmunder s3of the Wt AE 
Act cap be seen ut the of f thig Jenreal, 
corpormtion. No per-o:¢ vveron me 
Insaravee-Tieket of this peper iv respect of + 
Subscribers who have duly patd a tw 
scription for PEARSON'S WEERLY 1 


Honrk tte Street. Loudon, W.C., 
sent in exchange. 


SUQDRUTE 455085860595 caxseons 


Available from 9 avn Wednesday, Jiruics 2 
vatil midaizght, Thursday, Veobrurs §-. 9 


wo te er ee Ser see 


7 ee SS_ESlls—s 


OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT | 


- BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


HAVE PUT ME_ RIGHT. 


TIS TOLD BY THE TASTE 


CHOCOLATE Fr 9@. Pure 
AND 
ee e ry J Breakfast 
YOUR 
POPULARITY | 


Gocoa. 


Mb. Tins - - 44d. 


Compare with others at 7id. It wi! 
stand the test. 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, 
H.M. THE QUEEN, AND H.M. QUEE! 
ALEXANDRA. 


